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Pacific Synodical LL organized 


After 51 years of separate existence 
the two district Luther Leagues in the 
Pacific Synod merged into one synodical 
organization at a special convention, Nov. 
28-30, in St. James’ Church, Portland, 
Ore. Representing the 20 leagues in the 
two districts on the historical occasion 
were 60 official delegates, plus many pas- 
tors and _ visitors. 

In 1901 when the Pacific Synod was 
first organized the young people went 
into two district Luther Leagues because 
of the geography and the transportation 
of that day. These were the Columbia 
District LL centering around Portland 
and the Pacific Northwest LL centering 
around Seattle, Wash. 

Several times in the years following 
1901 a merger was attempted. All these 
previous attempts were unsuccessful. 


Hagensen named president 
Marian Hagensen, Portland, a forr 
president of the Columbia District < 
the secretary to Synod President Lz 
rence H. Steinhoff, was selected to le 
the new organization. 


Other officers are: Barbara Tinh 
Seattle, first vice-president; Frar 
“Rusty” Carter, Portland, second v 


president; Claudia Benedict, Seattle, 
retary; and Robert Winkel, Seattle, tre 
urer. 

Departmental secretaries and spe 
appointees are: Ruth Haugse, Vancou 
Wash., education; Margaret Myers, P 
land, missions; Eugene Roberson, CG 
tralia, Wash., life service; Ray Holmq 
Salem, Ore., evangelism; Grace Gjo 
Longview, Wash., intermediate; Do 
Gnagey, Seattle, statistician; Bob 
mele, Seattle, historian; Beverly B 


LEADERS of the newly organized Pacific Luther League. 


Two 


Standing are: Holmgq 
(left), Carter and Winkel. Seated are: Haugse (left)), Lund, Bain, Myers, Hagens 
Benedict, Malcom, Gnagey, and Tinholt. 
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wrtland, LurHer Lire correspondent; 
rlene Lund, Longview, publicity; and 
ury Malcolm, Camas, Wash., recrea- 
yn. 


urvey for new parish 


Five leaguers from First _English 
aurch, Austin, Texas, assisted the synod 
cently in a survey preparatory to start- 
g a mission in Grand Prairie. In a little 
er five hours the leaguers contacted 
8 homes and about 1,743 people. At 
ch home they inquired, “What is your 
urch affiliation?” 
It took a lot of walking, but as one 
iguer put it, “I’ve never done anything 
interesting.” Another said, “This made 
> acutely aware of the enormous evan- 
listic task before the church.” 
All through Texas, and that’s a lot of 
ritory, the word that keeps popping up 
“evangelism.” In every church, lea- 
ers are helping in congregational evan- 
lism programs. 
Some leaguers are working as visitors, 
cually contacting prospects. Others are 
rking as baby sitters so other people 
ly serve as visitors. Some are helping 
‘ve meals on visitation nights. Still 
iers are acting as chauffeurs for visit- 
x teams. 
Many leagues have been helping their 
stors with the preparation of prospect 
s and the mailing of literature to pros- 
ots, 
: Special projects 
Two other words that are being re- 
ated again and again through Texas 
» “special gifts.” State Special Gifts 
retary Bernard Kern announces that 
ruary is set aside in Texas as spe- 
gifts month. 
‘I have set two goals for each league,” 
‘states. “Goal No. 1 is that each league 
sent a loyalty honor gift to their spon- 
Goal No. 2 is that each leaguer 
e€ a service gift.” 
ueaguers of Peace Church, Vernon, are 
suid that they were able to complete 
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their 1952 project of furnishing the par- 
sonage with venetian blinds. . . . Lea- 
guers from Miles recently purchased de- 
votional books for every family in the 
congregation. ... 

Down in Houston, young people from 
Grace Church recently participated in 
the local television program “Strength of 
the Nation.” They, in cooperation with 
members of St. James’ Church, portrayed 
the story of the Great Commission. 


‘Rebel yells & Confederate flags 


Five busses of Tar Heel Luther Lea- 
guers, complete with rebel yells and Con- 
federate flags, will arrive on the Miami 
University campus, August 10, if North 
Carolina Lutheran youth achieve the 
LLA convention goal set for them by 
their executive committee. 

Every league in the synod represented 
at the sessions is the official objective. 
This means that approximately 170 dele- 
gates from N. C. must go to Miami. 

Possibilities of attaining the goal are 
good, according to Thomas Kepley, pro- 
motion director. Tar Heel delegations to 
LLA conventions have jumped from 20 
in 1946 (Pittsburgh) to 98 in 1950 
(Iowa). 


Five new leagues 


North Carolina’s own convention will 
be held, July 23-25, on the campus of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, the executive com- 
mittee voted at its annual mid-year meet- 
ing in Concord, December 28. 

Also announced at the meeting were 
the organization of five new Luther 
Leagues, progress in revision of the state 
constitution, and tentative proposals re- 
garding the establishment of an N. C. 
Luther League Scholarship Fund. 

“Christian Living” will be the theme 
observed at district meetings on April 12 
and 19. Eastnorthern, Southern, and 
Western districts will convene on the 
first date. Eastern, Westnorthern, and 
Southwestern will gather on the second 
date. 
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UNUSUAL FACT about this group is that all but nine of the people read LUTHE 


LIFE or HIGH IDEALS regularly. At the Nebraska LL convention, North Platte, — 
total of 59 new subscriptions and 36 renewals were received. 


Plans were also announced for a state- 
wide intermediate competition on Inter- 
mediate Day, April 26. 


New leaders in Central Penn 


Trend toward new leadership in the 
Central Pennsylvania LL was pointed up 
this fall when every district that held 
elections selected a new president. 

New officials are: Kenneth Zimmer- 
man, Johnstown District; Gerald Foose, 
Cumberland Valley; Fred Stroehman, 
Williamsport; Henry Wolgemuth, Har- 
risburg; and David Faust, Sunbury. 
Philadelphia leaguers chose Doris Bull as 
prexy following the resignation of Bar- 
bara Wentz. . . 

A publicity contest is in full swing in 
C. P. Leaguers are to. write stories de- 
scribing league projects and _ activities. 
Contest will close on February 1... . 

New publication in synod this year is 
a Directory of the Central Penn LL. The 
pocket-sized booklet includes names of 
synodical officers and members of the 
executive committee, the synod’s stand- 
ard of efficiency, the seven star mission- 
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ary program, and the 1953 calendar 
CVENtSit . : 

Zion leaguers, Manheim, sponso 
their traditional Service of Lights 
Christmas Eve. A capacity congrega 
witnessed the celebration. 


Nebraska adds five 


Five new leagues were received at 
first business session of the Nebraska 
convention, North Platte, October 23 
They were: Potter, Benedict, Alliance 
Matthew’s in Omaha, and the inter 
diate unit in Kountze Memorial 
Omaha. 

Willis Cramer, Omaha, was ele 
president by the 103 leaguers attend 
Other officers are: Neil Luebke, Frem 
vice-president; Rilla Graham, Omaha, 
cording secretary; Marlene Kuhl 
Hooper, statistical secretary; Eleanor 
ter, Omaha, treasurer. The Rev. 
Goede, Omaha, was re-elected as past 
adviser. 

Delegates voted to discontinue 
mimeographing of a synodical paper 
use space allotted in the Nebraska S 
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heran to present league news. A pres- 
at’s bulletin will be issued monthly in 
lition. 

Jew budget of $1428 calls for a con- 
ution of $2.50 per leaguer. A new 
stitution was adopted without much 
cussion. No radical changes were 
Je. 

Here | stand 


i. highlight of the convention occurred 
ing the discussion of the one-league 
up with three age groups within a 
gregation. Most of the churches had 
been using the official one-league 
n, so efforts were made to introduce 
nore widely. 
n regard to having one treasury, one 
srmediate boy boldly took his stand. 
complained that intermediates put 
st of the money into the league treas- 
and that all apportionment and mis- 
ary offerings were taken from their 
tre. They weren't allowed to spend 
ney on socials, while the seniors did 
money for such events. 
‘That’s just like I would give you 
10,” he said, “and you wouldn’t even 
e me out but spend it yourself!” This 
sed quite an uproar. 


inter workshops in Rocky Mt. 
[wo winter workers’ conferences high- 
ited Christmas week in the Rocky 
untain LL. Sessions were held in Den- 
, Colo., December 27, for leaguers in 
northern section of synod, and in 
yuquerque, N. M., December 28, for 
southern youth. Seventy-five leaguers 
snded each conference. 

mportant results of the Denver con- 
ence were: 1) The first Sunday in 
Mruary was set aside as “Visitation 
day.” On it leaguers will emphasize 
sonal visitation of young people who 
uld be in league work. 2) Conferees 
ided to charter a special bus to take 
*ky Mountain leaguers to the LLA 
vention in Oxford, Ohio. 

it both conferences special attention 
; given to the “53 Crusade.” The ob- 
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ject of this is to raise membership of the 
synodical league by one-third. Special 
emphasis is also placed on evangelism, 
program improvement, and unity of 
spirit. 

Next big business of the synodical 
league is to prepare for the camp and 
convention. It will be held in August in 
a mountain resort near Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Synods to transfer leagues 


Plans for the holding of both the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod Luther League con- 
ventions in the Lancaster area were out- 
lined by a joint committee at Lancaster, 
December 11. 

Chief purpose of the meeting was to 
arrange a joint service of transfer. Some 
leagues in both synods will be transferred 
to the other synod when synodical re- 
alignment takes place in 1953. 

The Ministerium League will meet on 
the campus of the Millersville State 
Teachers’ College in Millersville, three 


PLYWOOD FIGURES of Mary and Joseph 
are finally ready to be taken to the church 
lawn by Leaguers Herman Crush and Shir- 
ley Turner. The LL of Trinity Church, Heck- 
town, Pa., made an entire Nativity Scene. 
They set it up at a special dedication 
service, Dec. 21. 


Five 


miles west of Lancaster, July 10-12. Cen- 
tral Penn will convene in St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, July 9-11. 

The service of transfer will be held in 
Grace Church, Lancaster, July 11, at 
2:00 P. M. 


God sentenced to become man 


An eae play was performed in the 
chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Ridge Ave., 
Allentown, Pa., by leaguers on January 
11. Written originaly in German, “The 
Sign of Jonah” was translated and con- 
densed by Theodore Michelfeld, fresh- 
man at Muhlenberg College and a mem- 
ber of St. Peter’s League. 

The plot allegorically re-presents the 
Biblical story of Jonah, with the prophet 
appearing in the guise of a naval officer 
who survived the sinking of a submarine 
during the last war. In a court room, 
people are on trial for the sufferings of 
humanity. 

After deciding that no one’ person 
could be responsible for this, God is ac- 
cused and sentenced to become a man. 
The realization that God has already 
done so through Jesus Christ lends a 
note of stark reality to the climax. 

The author, Dr. Guinther Rutenborn, 
is a friend of Dr. Hagen Staack, pastor 
of St. Peter’s. Dr. Rutenborn’s younger 
congregational members first performed 
his unusual work during the early post- 
war years in their church in Germany, 
as part of a worship service. .. . 

Executive committee of the Allentown 
Conference LL of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania has been asked to go on 
tour with a one-act comedy, “Custer’s 
Last Sit.” Profits will be donated to the 
missionary project. 


Leaguers visit lapsed members 
Five young people—a high school stu- 
dent, two stenographers, a school teacher, 
and a farmer—from Trinity Church, Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., recently visited a family 
that had dropped away from church. The 
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results show what young people acr 
the U. S. and Canada can do when th 
take part in their congregation’s eva 
gelism program. 

“The people with whom we. visit 
had a son in the Navy,” Luther Leagui 
Alfreda Plugge reports. “This immed 
ately formed a bond between us, for ¥ 
have all had brothers, cousins, and othe 
in the armed forces. . . . They had b 
longed to church, but had in the pa 
years become lax in their attendance. 
was only a matter of having someon 
beside a pastor, show an interest in the 
spiritual welfare. . . . They soon becan 
enthusiastic about the church.” 

Three of the group made other cal 
that evening. Everywhere they went thi 
had the same favorable results. Peop 
were eager to learn what Sunday scho 
class their children would be in, wh 
the proper age to begin catechetical i 
struction was. 

“One incident,’ Alfreda continue 
“that occurred the week after we visit 
in one home has proven to me that t 
evangelism program does have an 
fluence on the lives of those invVolve 
A little girl who had promised to co 


EVANGELISM PROGRAM of Trinity Chu 
Columbus, Nebr., is discussed by Pa 
C. R. Goldenstein and Billie Don Schroe 
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E EVENING taught this group how 
ch young people can do through evan- 
sm visitation. Left to right are Farmer 
‘e Don Schroeder, Student Violet Steven- 
, Stenographer Fern Stevenson, Stenog- 
her Alfreda Plugger, and Teacher Mar- 
Glasner. 
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unday school approached me on the 
et and told me how, through no foult 
her own, she had been unable to at- 
1 classes the preceding Sunday. If, 
this one visit, a child was made to 
the necessity of attending Sunday 
ol, then cannot others, both young 
old, be reached through the same 
ep” 

fter the visits the entire group were 
nusiastic about how much they had 
benefited. Leaguer Violet Stevenson 
orted, “Church visitations not only 
e the people I visit sit up and think, 
also I think twice when Sunday 
ing comes.” 


Ip a new mission 


‘arly last year Carl Martens, Lutrurr 
correspondent in Rochester, N. Y. 
phoned a pastor to check on details 
news story. In the conversation he 
d that a new mission was soon to 
opened. Since Luther leaguers are 
osed to be mission-minded, he be- 
to wonder just how the Genesee Val- 
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ley District league could help. What hap- 


pened is told as follows: 

The property they had purchased was 
an old Congregational church that hadn’t 
been used for years. The chairman of 
the church extension board said that a 
group of men were going the last Sat- 
urday in January to start cleaning the 
building and that any help along that 
line we leaguers could give would be 
appreciated. 

We were to come armed with buckets 
and sponges and soap and elbow grease. 
He also asked if we could get some of 
the girls to come along and make coffee 
for the group. 

Looking back, the reaction of our par- 
ents—at least some of them—was amus- 
ing. ... “Ive been asking all winter to 
have the kitchen cleaned, but you have 
to go galavanting out there and scrub 
walls.” . . . “You'd never dust, around 
home! But you'll go over there and mop 
floors and not think a thing of it.” ... 
“Tm glad I don’t have to drink any of 
the coffee you're going to make.” .. . 

I guess some parents never will be able 
to understand why things like that are 
work around home, but fun when you do 
them together with other leaguers for 
someone else. 


Rain and dirt 

It rained—the drizzly kind—the first 
Saturday we worked. And the day didn’t 
make the old church any brighter. The 
walls were dirty. Light bulbs were 
blown and missing. Window panes were 
cracked and broken. 

We had the job of cleaning the 
kitchen. Have you ever seen sugar bowls 
with dust “an inch thick” on top of the 
hardened sugar? Or meat platters with 
grease on them three years old? 

We started washing. Counted all the 
dishes, pots, pans, and silver. Threw out 
the old mustard and ketchup. And be- 
fore long, it looked something like a 
kitchen again. 
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One of the fellows from St. Paul’s, 
Pittsford, had the steady job of stirring 
the paint for the rest of the painters. 
He would no more than get a gallon of 
light green mixed when somebody else 
wanted dark green. Carol Hansen of the 
Church of Peace, Rochester, had the task 
of finding dry cloths to wipe the dishes. 
(She found everything from an old dress 
someone had brought to use for scrub- 
bing to an old sheet that had been left 
in the office. 

When we left that night, we had 
hardly scratched the surface. But we re- 
turned the next weeks on Saturday until 
the job was done. It took two months. 
Honestly, you wouldn’t believe it was the 
same building. 


Give mimeo machine 


At an executive committee meeting of 
the Genesee Valley District LL, we de- 
cided that the leaguers should do still 
more to help the mission. On Palm Sun- 
day we presented the Church of the 
Good Shepherd with a new A. B. Dick, 
model 90, mimeograph machine. 


meeting of the youth group at 
Shepherd. Leaguers from Resurre 


ducted a devotional program. Rog 
Cooper showed movies and slides on § 
ver Bay Summer School and expla 
about the work of the district. 


Here and there 


The 538 registered delegates to the 
Ohio LL convention elected the follo 
officers: David Ullery, president; Te 
Clay, vice-president; Loretta Conrad, se 
retary; and Paul Culler, treasurer. Ai 
visers elected were Vivian Au and t 
Rey. William O. Calvert. The Rev. Rie 
ard W. Powell is Ohio’s new synodi¢ 
director of Christian education and yo 
WOKK; Gets 2 ; 

Indiana LL executive committee h 
accepted an invitation to hold the 19% 
convention in Trinity Church, Ft. Wayn 
. . . Tentative date approved for Indiai 
workshop at Camp Lutherwald is Jui 
19-2) 9 G 


Genesee Valley leaguers help clean old building for young church 


Boys used to hunting bears build an altar for their Old Testament synagogue 


Assignment in the Mountains 


iree leaguers give summer to California trailer ministry 


(4 OY, you look bushed,” a 
friend greeted Norris “Andy” 


Frohow when he arrived 
ck in Fresno, Cal., at the end of 
t summer. “Under which eye do 
a pack your pajamas?” 

“Bushed is right,” Andy replied. “I 
1’t even see straight. But I’ve just 
d the most wonderful summer vaca- 
n you can imagine.” 
FRoHOw’s to the 


“ANDY” TRIP 
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mountains could hardly be called a 
“vacation.” He and two other Luther 
leaguers—17-year-old Joyce Lampe 
from Phoenix, Ariz., and 16-year-old 
Ardyce Meyer from Scribner, Nebr.— 
had accepted an “assignment from 
Christ.” 

The job before them was this: In 
the Mother Lode Gold country of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains were hun- 
dreds of children living in isolated 
lumber camps. Many of them had 
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never been to Sunday school, had 
never heard Christ’s name except 
when taken in vain. Churches were 
few and far between because the peo- 
ple were too migratory for any per- 
manent organization to survive. 

The California Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church began taking Christ 
to these families through the Trailer 
Ministry, now called the Mt. Olive 
Lutheran Parish under the pastorate 
of the Rev. Charles J. Clark. With a 
station wagon and a_ two-wheeled 
trailer, Pastor Clark took weekly Sun- 
day school and church services to five 
of the camps. 

But when summer approached and 
he thought of the glorious opportunity 
that daily vacation Bible school would 
be and how important it could be in 
the lives of these mountain children, 
he despaired. How could he handle 
five Bible schools and still carry on 
five Sunday schools and church. serv- 
ices each week? 


The answer to his prayers c 
through the help of the three Lu 
leaguers. They offered their servi 

Ardyce Meyer took over the n 
sery department. She studied like 
to prepare herself. She read and 
read articles on “How to Teat 
Through Play,” “The Homesick Chil 
“Discipline Problems with the Thre 
and Four-Year-Old,” and “Elementa 
First Aid.” Then with a small colle 
tion of toys and blocks she had ma 
herself, she went to work with Chris 
little ones. In Foresthill alone were : 
three- and four-year-olds. 

One day, after a lesson about Gor 
animals, Ardy told some of the ch 
dren to go out and water the Clar 
cocker spaniel that was tied outsi 
the church. A minute later she look 
out the window. There her little di 
lings were, pouring a bucket of wat 
over Buddy’s head. When Ardy ask 
why, a little boy quickly answere 
“Well, he wouldn’t eat it.” 


Ardyce Meyer and five of her 32 students—all under five years of age 


Kguers prepare lunch in their outdoor 
'ng room. Don’t worry, Andy wasn’t 
wed to loaf for long. He had to wash 
ies that day for the group. 


}oycE LAMPE got a few gray hairs 
er the primary children. First of all, 
th Joyce and Andy had to mimeo- 
iph all of their material and hand- 
rk because the parish could not 
prd the purchase of regular vaca- 
i Bible school books. When that 
+k was done, then came the chil- 


These were boys and girls who were 
-d to a rough and tumble life. Most 
the handiwork was completely new 
hem. People with less enthusiasm 
n Joyce would have regarded it as 
oossible to explain finger painting 
a boy who’s used to hunting bears 
1 climbing mountains. 

Andy Frohow was faced with the 
iors. In Foresthill, the biggest 
‘ool, he had 27 juniors and only 
p helpers. Between Pastor Clark 
1 Andy many ideas were cooked up, 
© most of these fell flat on their 
es. These juniors were hard to 
ich. 

Finally Andy caught their imagina- 
a in a project of building an Old 
stament church. The kids divided 
> tribes, built a framework of lum- 
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ber, used blankets for walls, and got 
down to the last detail with two little 
white goats just outside the temple 
door. The program went over with 
a bang and Andy breathed a sigh of 


- relief. It worked! 


Besides the work and the strain of 
the five Bible schools, just plain living 
was quite an experience. The three 
leaguers and Pastor and Mrs. Clark 
spent the summer living in two tents 
that they moved from one place to 
another so they could be near the 
current Bible school. Most of the 
camp sites were complete with all the 
atmosphere—cold baths, out houses 
furnished with Sears and Roebuck cat- 
alogues, meals cooked over campfires, 
and even a few cold mountain rains 
on the tent flaps. 


Everyone worked hard and long. 
Sometimes the hours of fun and relax- | 
ation were few and far between. But 
when they arrived, there was fun 
aplenty. The favorite spots were the 
mountain streams and lakes. The 
group fished, swam, waded, floated 
down the currents and had a million 
water fights. They hiked and explored 
dense forests. They enjoyed a trip 
to Tahoe. And finally, the crowning 
touch—a week at Yosemite. With that 
week of relaxation at the end of sum- 
mer came the realization of what the 
weeks had meant both to the leaguers 
and to the nearly 500 mountain chil- 
dren who were enrolled in the Bible 
schools. 


Next suMMER there will probably 
be a repeat performance. Pastor Clark . 
plans to expand the vacation Bible 
schools to reach even more children. 
More leaguers will be needed to help. 
Want to volunteer? 
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By Virginia Veeder Westervelt 


LL RIGHT. So you're in love, 

A How. do. you know? 
Of course a few people say 
“I do” for reasons other than love. But 
since you certainly don’t intend to 
marry for money, or prestige, or se- 
curity, or just to escape from a bad 
home situation or a dead-end job, let’s 
assume that basically marriage and 
happiness are synonymous in your vo- 
cabulary. You have found THE most 
wonderful person in the whole world, 
and the sooner you can get married, 

the better. 

But you find it’s not as simple as 
all that. “You're too young,” they say. 
“You don’t know what real love 
means. Wait until you're more mature 
and can bring more to a marriage.” 

Instead of eloping with a “We'll 
show you who's too young” attitude, 
simmer down, and let your mind in- 
stead of your emotions work for a 


* minute. 


First, how do you know you're in 
love? 
Sue has had an idea of the man she 
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Why Peo 


wants to. marry ever. since she was 
youngster. He would be somethit 
like her father,“ (but with none of I 
faults). He would look a little-li 
one of those ruggedly handsome moy 
stars. He would know enough to ke 
romance alive in marriage, like t 
man in that magazine story. 

When she met Allen, her heart to 
a leap. He caught her glance. The 
was an electric affinity in the air. 
didn’t take long to discover that t 
was love. 

But was Sue really in love w 
Allen, or was she merely engaging 
a form of, self-love? That is, was 
really in Jove with a character b 
up out of her own imagination, 
endowed by her with characteris 
that the real Allen never posses 
and never would? 

If Sue insists on casting” Allen i 
role for which others realize he i 
misfit, there will be a day of aw 
ening for Sue. Since he can’t possi 
live up to her ideal, being merely 
man, she may later decide she’s 
ried the wrong man. She may bec 
another statistic for the divorce” 
ords. 
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Married 


Jr perhaps Allen mistakes a strong 
attraction for love. He wants to 
close to Sue. He is aware of her 
9ss a crowded room. And when he 
ches her, “the oe aida glare” 
1 tame expression for his surging 
ations. "5 

s this love, or only-a necessary part 
it? op ee must be 
re, or marriage is a grim, sterile 
iness. But if the only common 
sting ground for two people is on 
yhysical level, their marriage will 
er reach the heights. There will be 
re areas of emptiness—mentally, 
itually, emotionally — which can 


er be filled. 


Kinds of love 

Vhich brings us to the second ques- 
1: “Are .there different kinds of 
2? (Between man and woman, that 
Naturally love for parents, or for 
og, is a different kind of love.) Is 
‘e one perfect mate?—only one per- 
somewhere in the world with 
ym you can find complete happi- 
sP 
fost of us need to think so. All 
“lived happily ever after” fairy 
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stories, all the popular love songs, all 
of the magazine love stories strength- 
ened a belief in the one true soul- 
mate. 

Gradually, when we began to study 
the subject of marriage as carefully 
as we studied economics or history, 
the experts found out some things that 
common sense should have told us 
long ago if our minds hadn’t been 
clouded by Romantic (with a capital 
R) ideas. 

The fact is that most people are 
capable of loving more than once. 
Did you know that widows and wid- 
owers who haye had extraordinarily 
happy marriages, are apt to have 
happy..seeOnd marriages, too? Some 
people may even love two thoroughly 


“admirable people at the same time, in 


different ways. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay says,.“One must be either un- 
discerning or frightened to love only 
one person, when the world is so full 
of gracious and noble spirits.” 

But since you can marry only one, 
you owe-it to yourselves and your fu- 
ture happiness to know each person 
well. See them in daily association, if 
possible. Long distanee~ courtship 
tends either to idealize the relation- 
ship or to dissolve it. Time and-space 
may prove insurmountable barriers. 
Necessary...obligations, such as mili- 
tary service, have had far-reaching ef- 
fects on our whole social structure, in- 
cluding marriage. To recognize love, 
you must know what you are looking” 
for. To realize-love, you must under- 
stand/its hazards. 

. Furthermore, love means. different 
things to the same person at different 
ages.. You smile at puppy love, but 
it’ was pretty serious business when 
you took Nancy to the roller skating 
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party in the seventh grade. Maybe 
you still didn’t like girls as a whole 
very well, but Nancy was DIFFERENT. 

Remember how you felt when you 
were a fréshman? Funny how you 
change, isn’t itp The one you think 
youre madly in love with now and 
forever, you may pass on the street 
next year and wonder how you could 
have been attracted for a minute. 

The more mature you grow, the 
more mature your concept of love be- 
comes. It may be as intangible, as 
indestructible, as immeasurable as 
time itself. If the roots of love are 
based in maturity and nourished by 
shared ideas and_ activities, they 
should grow more deeply satisfying 
with each passing year of marriage. 

One woman told Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
“Really, if I stopped to make a list of 
them, there are a hundred things that 
make love after 40 so much more 
worth while than love at 20. And 
remember, I’m not saying that love at 
20 isn’t a wonderful experience, at 
that.” 

Frances, who was 22, ant had just 
announced her engagement to Bob, 
said, “Heavens, when I think how I 
almost married that boy I went steady 
with in high school, I shudder to 
think of having to spend the rest of 
my life with him. And then I’d never 
have met Bob. At least it would have 
been too late. Tell everybody in high 
school not to go steady too early, or 
to rush into marriage, no matter how 
much they want to at the time.” 

And it does make it tough that the 
biological mating impulse is so terri- 
fically strong at the very time when 
society frowns and says you can’t do 
anything about it. But there is that 
gap. between. biological and economic- 
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social-emotional needs. 

You must ‘ complete more educati¢ 
get more training as a prerequisite 1 
the job you want. You must show th 
youre grow ing-out of adolescence a 
moving toward the responsible beh 
vior of an adult. You must-have som 
degree of emotional turity befor 
you can expect your marriage to be 
success. And all this takes time. 

Sexuality is old in the life of tf 
race. If young people begin an actis 
sexual life as soon as they are ph 
cally able to do so, the reproducti 
system may take control of the in 
vidual’s development, and the intelle 
may never get a fair chance. Amor 
primitive _ people, where _Marria 
takes place immediately following p 
berty, there is a noticeable lack” 
culture. Little energy is Goto: 
the arts and sciences. Givilization pt 
several things ahead of sex in. 
portance to society. 

Fortunately, we know more abe 
sex and can discuss it more freely 
day than ever before. Any libra 
marriage counselor, or pastoral ¢ 
viser will be glad to recommend s¢ 
sible, helpful books on this subje 
Experts such as Dr. Paul Poper 
agree that “proper education bef 
marriage will prevent nearly all 
vorces due to sexual maladjustme 
since such adjustment is more psyc 
logical than physical, more a comp 
way of living, than an isolated ¢ 
sode. Pre-marital education is be’ 
than pre- -marital EXperurians aioe) 4 


| 
| 


| 


How, then, can you be sure x 
marriage will be a success? First, 
must both want it to Bamwiin Y 


attitude 
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plaostinneotiaitans ‘And second, 
all use all the resources of scien- 
e knowledge—psychology, physiol- 
y, sociology, etc., to help you under- 
md yourself, your mate, and your 
rriage problems. 

For there will be problems. But 
+ unsolvable ones, if you really 
mt to make your marriage stick, 
d if you avoid starting the relation- 
sp under handicaps. 


What are the handicaps? 

If you have very different re- 
‘ous beliefs. Better talk this prob= 
a over. carefully before marriage. If 
ar faith has any meaning for you, 
1 cannot separate it from all phases 
daily life. Would you, for instance, 
willing to let an outsider dictate 
» way in which you should bring up 
ur children? 

2. If it’s based solely on physical 
raction. 
2ep you off your feet, but pass on 
‘+h no more trace than a real whirl- 
ad on a desert. Unfortunately, if 
u've been swept into the permanent 
ationship of marriage, it’s a little 
* to realize you had sand in your 


bs. 

If..your family disapproves of 
lr choice. 
‘ce in spite of parental disapproval, 
* it practically guarantees in-law 
uble. Give your parents a chance 
know the man or girl you want to 
try. Don’t always rush off some- 
ere on a date. Plan evenings with 
h families so you'll get to know 
m better, too. Listen to their criti- 
. They may be able to see char- 
r defects which your “eyes of love” 
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A whirlwind love may,. 


Many marriages take_ 


have overlooked. 


4. If you know he has some bad 
habits, such as drinking too much, 
gambling, etc. He may plead that he f . 
needs you and will stop if you'll only | 
marry him. Beware. You may become 
a hitching post instead of a team-mate 
in marriage, required to pull more and 
more of the matrimonial load. Let him 
prove he can stand on his own feet 
first. 

You should have some idea, not 
only Of what.to. expect. from.marriage, 
but also-an idea of what marriage ex- 
pects.from.you. You would want to 
list things like: Willingness to com- 
promise, willingness to believe there’s 
a side other than your own, determi- 
nation not to nag or criticize, and in 
any argument, remembering to put 
understanding, agreement and your 
marriage itself, ahead of any personal 
victory. 

No matter how well Sue thinks she 
knows Allen now, she'll find that in 
the 24-hour-a-day intimacy of mar- 
riage, there are many things about 
Allen which she didn’t even guess. » 
After all, on their dates, they've each 
put their best foot forward, and per- 
haps each has become, temporarily, 
the sort of person the other admires. 
Allen doesn’t know that Sue hates to 
get up in the morning, and that she 
grabs a cup of coffee on the run. 
Whereas Allen thinks it’s only sensible 
to get up 10 minutes earlier and not 
have to rush. Little personal. habits 
become magnified into major issues, if 
they seem to show us a different per- 
son from the one we thought we’d 
married. 

That’s where an engagement period 
helps. Even though Sue and Allen are 
anxious to be married, they*owesit-to». 


~ 
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the-future suecess of th 
know each other’s’ pers wae oat 
character as thoroughly as- possible. 
Sue should ask herself: Is he even- 
tempered, considerate of others, or is 
he self-centered and loses his temper 
the minute things go wrong? Does he 
complain that others misunderstand 
him, or does he accept responsibility 
readily, especially for his own acts? 
Is he friendly with children, courteous 
to older people? Can he take criti- 
cism? Or is he so sensitive people 
have to be careful not to burt his 
_ feelings? 
The engagement period should be 


pre of facing realities, outgrowing the 


romantic daze of your first attachilp 


ment. It should be a period of grow= j 


“4 
i 
H 
Mi 


_ ing up, of gradually attaining the self! 
knowledge, self control and unselfish- 
ness which characterizes the person 
;who is emotionally mature. Marriage 
‘is not for children—you want to marry 
someone who is grown up. 

But if it’s important to choose the 
right person to spend the rest of your 
life with, isn’t it equally - important 
to»BE’ the right. person for someone 
else to choose? Are you becoming the 


“sort of person who will make a good 


marriage partner? Someone has said 
that being the right mate is as im- 
portant as finding the right mate. 


Turn the battery of those person- . 


ality tests on yourself. How mature 
are you? Do you substitute adolescent 
dreaming for clear thinking? Do you 
rationalize your way out of a mistake 
by blaming someone else? Do you 
worry about past mistakes and future 
uncertainties, or are you on friendly 
terms with yourself and with life, 
trusting firmly in God’s promises for 
an abundant life? Marriage demands 
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adjustments enough without imp 
the additional hurdles of imma 
personalities. Give yourself a cha 
to become an adult before you ha 
to assume all the responsibilities 
maturity. 

Marjorie Bracher in Love Is ] 
Luxury, says “Ultimately, what mak 
a woman desirable to a man is that ! 
is incomplete until he is united wi 
her. In her he finds his own mea 
ing.” The Chinese have long knovy 
this principle of completion. They ¢ 
it Yang and Yin, two distinct parts 
the single circle of life. 


» 


if In the last analysis, people m 
_ married wee they love each wat 


but they. married because th 
have found in n marriage the answer 
their reese for tenderness, affectic 
emotional satisfaction and security, i 
tellectual stimulus and companionshi 
But happiness in marriage is a 

dent. It is based, not on luck, 


love in. the truly 
ense. It-is w 


sive S$ is worth -waiting 
worth working for. 

As Sue said solemnly to Allen, 
do want to marry you, but—let’s w 
just a little while, huh? I guess we 
both got lots yet to learn!” 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 

Suggested Hymns: 
“Now in the Days of Youth” 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind’ 
“Jesus Thou Joy of Loving Hearts” 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 


Scripture: I Corinthians 13; Prov 
81:10-12, 25-31 
Prayer: Father, we thank thee for 


greatest example of Christian love 

son, Jesus Christ. Teach us the ri 
way to love, In all our problems, 
we come to thee first, seeking to k 
thy will, in order that our decis 
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ay be in accordance with thy plan “can’t see straight,” is that good or bad? 
r our lives. Grant us the beauty of 8. Bill has good prospects for ad- 
ve and the blessing of marriage when vancement in his job; Nancy understands 
e are mature enough to accept those cooking and caring for a house. But Bill 
sponsibilities. Give us patience, often becomes bored when they go to 
eanwhile, and increasing wisdom. a party, and begins to say unpleasant 
ad in our love for others, O God, may things to people. Nancy is so dependent,,° 
e see a reflection of thy love for us. on the advice of her parents that she asks 


men. her mother what dress to wear each 
| morning. Are Bill and Nancy ready for 
(GRAM marriage? 


his topic should work out weil as a 

ussion program, for everyone has QUOTATIONS 

s on this subject. The leader’s main You might ask a few people to look 
is to see that all sides of the question up ahead of time, quotable quotes on 
brought out, that one or two people love and marriage. Compare the words 
't monopolize the floor, and to sum- _ of the popular song; “I Can't Give You 
ize at the end the points of agree- Anything But Love, Baby,’ with Eliza- 
it. A blackboard might be helpful. beth Barrett Browning’s sonnet, “How 
might call for suggestions first on the Do I Love Thee?” or with Kahlil Gibran’s 
ole title, “Why do people get mar- words in The Prophet: “Love one an- 
?” and then elaborate by using the other, but make not a bond of love; let 


2 material. it rather be a moving sea between the 
ry a few of these supplementary Shores of your souls. Fill each other's 
he cup, but drink not from one cup. Sing 


and dance together and be joyous, but let 
each one of you be alone, even as the 
strings of a lute are alone, though they 


What qualities make a person a 
od date’? Do these same qualities 
se a person a desirable husband or 


? Ae quiver with the same music.” 

/ What did Walter Lippmann mean “Anyone can get married, but not 
m he said, “Love and nothing else everybody can find happiness in mar- 
‘ soon is nothing else?” riage. For a marriage is only as well ad- 


Do you agree with William Penn; justed as the two personalities involved.” 
‘ver marry but for love, but see that Allan Fromme, in Marriage—a Job for 
1 lovest what is lovely.” Two. 
. Who is right, the boy who says, 
1 marrying the girl, not her family,” PROJECT 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes who said, Find out what counseling aids are 
ery man is an ommibus in ehiel his available in your school or community. 
estors ride.” _ st“. : Look for high school guidance counselor, 
What do you think” of” Teaitd YM and YWCA courses, family welfare, 
ces for success in marriage, when she adult education courses, family life con- 
_ confidently, “I know Jack has lots ferences, extension courses from a nearby 
faults, but I love him, and anyway, university, your pastor’s pre-marital coun- 
ow he'll change for the better once  seling, your doctor’s advice, psychiatric 
-e married.” clinics. 
What do you think is the ideal age Ask your pastor to read aloud to the 
marriage, and why? group the Order of Marriage in The 
. If yowre so much in love you Common Service Book. 
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Edgar N. Jackson lists 10 questions to ask yourself 


when deciding on a Christian life work 
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7, + Wauart ts Gon’s wit? As Chris- 
tian youth we believe that God is so 
intimately involved in our creation 
that we cannot find the full meaning 
of our living unless we do it in terms 
of finding God’s will. We have one 
life to live. It is an investment. We 
can determine the kind of investment 
it will be. 

The life that fulfills its God-given 
purpose goes on to satisfaction, ful- 
fillment, and accomplishment. The life 
that fails its God-given purpose goes 
on to frustration and failure. 


God’s will is not the same for every 
person. God needs Christian farmers, 
scientists, and truck drivers as well as 
he needs ministers and medical mis- 
sionaries. The primary concern in 
seeking an adequate vocation is not 
“What do I want?” but rather “What 
does God want?” 


Pe + WHAT IS MY PERSONAL NEED? We 
differ in personal endowments. Some 
of us have peculiar aptitudes. Some 
of us have rare talents. Some of us 
are quite limited in special abilities. 
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We seek to fit our abilities to Go 
needs. 

John and Allen are both farmers 
heart and never want to leave t 
soil. John is timid and likes to we 
by himself. Probably he is wise 
seek his life’s meaning in taking oy 
his father’s farm. Allen, who loves t 
soil just as much, is always happ 
when working with people. He 
going to college to study advance 
methods of soil conservation with t 
plan to become an agricultural m 
sionary in India. Both have taken ir 
account their qualities of personali 
They would probably be unhappy 
well as unsuccessful if they chan 
places. 

Almost always a vocational cho 
expresses a genuine desire to fulfill 
nate personality needs, or a danger 
effort to evade and ignore such nee 
To fulfill is a road to usefulness 
satisfaction. To evade is a road 
frustration and disappointment. 


co WHAT IS MY MORAL RESPO 
BiLIty? No Christian can face 
matter of vocational choice with c 
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te disregard for the sense of duty. 
do one’s duty as God gives us to 
the duty may involve risks, but it 
»s not lead to feelings of guilt. Too 
’n persons are not happy in their 
*k because they feel guilty about 
ing the easy way out. 


some ignore moral responsibility 
ause of money _ considerations. 
ine turn their backs on opportunity 
sause they are lazy, or prefer fun 
v to fulfillment later. Much. life- 
g tragedy is tied up with unfortu- 
e vocational choices. 


A clear-cut sense of duty would 
‘e many young people from drift- 
into a meaningless and unsatisfac- 
vocational choice. Careful 
uught about the matter of “What 
sht I to do?” is as important as 
hat can I do?” 


WHAT DO I OWE TO MYSELF? 
er all, it is your life that is in- 
ved. We do have obligations to 
selves. We owe ourselves respect. 
~ve become bogged down in a job 
t robs us of self-respect we have 
1e our personality permanent dam- 
. We are obliged to value our own 
sgrity. We do not make wise vo- 
ional choices when we do what 
nts or friends desire unless it ful- 
our own judgments as to what we 
tuld do. Many unhappy persons 
nd their lives harboring resent- 
ots against those who gave them 
bum steer” in vocational choices. 
a are obligated to evaluate your 
a ability and interest. 


A man with unusual mechanical 
lity Was urged to become a min- 
. He did, but was so absorbed in 
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a variety of mechanical hobbies that 
he never really functioned as a min- 
ister, and after years of failure and 
heartache he left the ministry to be- 
come a mechanic. The man, the 
church, and society all suffered. 


You must live with your choice. 
Make sure it is your own. That you 
owe to yourself. 


ay WHAT DO I OWE TO MY HOME? 
Here two homes are involved, the one 
that brought you up and the one you 
establish yourself. Though one must 
protect his integrity and self-respect, 
he can never ignore the advice and 
counsel of those who have his best in- 
terests at heart. Often parents en- 
courage their children to make more 
adequate educational preparation. 
Sometimes children reject opportuni- 
ties for education to go to work and 
get the cash to buy a “hot-rod.” Life 
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LUTHER LEAGUER Alfreda Plugge of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., is a stenographer. For more 
about her see “Youth in the Church.” 


suffers by the choice. You owe it to 
your home to give respectful atten- 
tion to the counsel of those who love 
you. 

Similarly the choice of vocation is 
important for the home you establish. 
As never before we see the meaning 
of parenthood as a Christian vocation. 
Some work takes a person away from 
home, or makes home life hectic. Ab- 
sentee parenthood is not enough. The 
work you do should contribute to the 
ideal of home life you hold. When it 
does not, it injures you and your home. 

In the long run nothing is so much 
involved in your happiness as your 
home. Think about that when you 
consider your vocation. 


oy WHAT DO I OWE TO MY COMMU- 
nity? «Each of us is a social being 
and our: life does. not find its full 
meaning apart from our relations with 
others. “That being the case, vocation 
must be. considered in: its relation to 
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others. 

An important concern of our d 
the balancing of society’s concer 
the individual with the indivic 
concern for society. With more 
more people employed in govern 
service, the emphasis seems to b 
creasingly upon the concern of so 
for the individual. However, su 
trend can become top-heavy u 
there is a strong concern for th 
sponsibility each individual has fc 
ciety. Unless we have such a con 
we may drift toward the social p 
ophy which makes the state mor 
portant than the individuals that 
pose it. Such a philosophy: wou 
a menace to our religion and‘ou 
mécracy. It is becoming, then, : 
jor concern for the future ‘that 
viduals. accept on a vee ba 
cdiicern for the community. _ 


He privileges sacred for one 
yidual must be regarded as sacre 
each other, or the judgment of 
will come upon those who v 
brotherhood. In vocations it is 
reasonable to have a basic prem 
regard for decency, fair play, : 
mutual respect for rights, in co 
to ruthless exploitation of the a 
tage one man may have over an 


7. WHAT DO I OWE MY CH 
No Christian can ignore the chu 
his consideration of vocation 
Christian can effectively live 
from the organized quest for 
will through the church. So the 
becomes a full-time or a part-tir 
cation for all practicing Chri 
Even where the vocation of th 


This article is reprinted from the Ocfob 
issue of Highroad by special permissio 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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lual is secular in nature, his ~ obli- 
‘ion to his church requires that his 

siness standards be compatible with 
religious and moral judgments. 


For many persons, the function of 
» church in teaching and minister- 
:to human need is so important that 
*y feel impelled to give their whole 
> to it. If that is the case, it is im- 
rtant to give one’s self to the task 
thout reservation, for there can be 
hour of the day or night when the 
ligation to fulfill your ministry is 
ed. You are obliged to give undi- 
led loyalty to the claims of your 
cation. Also you cannot ignore ade- 
ate preparation, a willingness to ac- 
ot self-discipline, and a determina- 
n not to judge your success in 
terial terms. 


No vocation promises richer rewards 

personal satisfaction and spiritual 
fillment, but it is the wrong voca- 
n for those who are not thoroughly 
mmitted and willing to accept the 
nalties with the privileges. 


) 
¢ Is WHAT I PLAN TO DO NEEDED? 


ere are many ways of making a 
ing that must be considered as triv- 
_ They could cease to exist and 
‘iety would be just as well off. They 
yduce money but no real satisfac- 
n. 


Tragically an elderly gentleman ad- 
tted that his life seemed meaning- 
s as he looked back over it, for his 
siness had never produced any- 
ng that really made any difference 
him or anybody else. His concern 
d been with the trivial interests of 
yple, and it had not been enough 
satisfy his desire to be useful. 
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‘There are many ways of making a 
living, but to be adequate your own 
life has to be sustained by a sense of 
genuine usefulness. 

In counseling with many young men 


about vocational plans after the last 


war, I was concerned that so many 
of them asked “How much money can 
I make?” rather than “Will I be able 
to serve a need that will keep me from 
feeling like a barnacle on life?” 

A farmer sees his crops, a doctor 
his patients restored to health, and the 
minister his people facing life with 
renewed courage and understanding. 
Results are there. Counting the cash 
at the end of the day or the week is 
not enough to give life value. Make 
sure what you plan to do is important 
enough to invest a life in. 


LUTHER LEAGUER Carrol Schurman of Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr., has chosen farming. Above 
he displays one of his prize beef steer. 


9. Is WHAT I PLAN TO DO CREATIVE? 
There are many ways of making a 
living that are important and honor- 
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able that are not good enough for 
you. Many are the tasks that need to 
be done, but it is important for you 
to use yourself where you can do your 
best. 


It would have been unfortunate 
both for Leonardo de Vinci and so- 
ciety, if he had spent his life white- 
washing buildings. It would be 
equally unthinkable to employ Ein- 
stein to teach third grade arithmetic. 
Too often young people become en- 
meshed in jobs that destroy their in- 
itiative and power to create. 


A man with a severe nervous dis- 
order came to me for counsel. He dis- 
liked his work and for years had felt 
chained by a job he took in a moment 
of necessity. His illness was his reac- 
tion to work that he felt had destroyed 
something valuable deep within him- 
self. 


Every life must have some way to 
express itself creatively, in proportion 
to its capacity. Where a vocation can 
channel this creative impulse usefully, 
the individual and the world he lives 
in are benefited. Do not destroy the 
power that is within you. Let your 
vocation employ and _ fulfill your 
powers rather than destroy them. So 
much of work in an industrial society 
is a deadening routine. If there is 
creative power and talent within you, 
seek a vocation that will let it live and 


grow. Health and happiness often 
pend on it. 


JO. Is WHAT I PLAN TO DO 
CIALLY SIGNIFICANT? Dr. Halford L 
cock once said that every person hi 
a gentleman’s agreement with life 

he give more to the life of the wor 
than he takes from it. All of us dra’ 
heavily on the rich heritage of wi 
dom and culture and love that is bi 
queathed us. We develop an obligi 
tion to those who come after us. — 
may be needful and creative to 
trees and to prepare lumber for hom 
but unless provision is made for plan 
ing seedlings, our debt to the futui 
is unpaid. 

As Christians we are working 2 
ways with the idea of building God 
kingdom on earth. We pray for it. W 
believe it. Unless our vocation fulfil 
our prayers and our beliefs we e 
danger our own spiritual life. F 
prayer that does not lead to action b 
comes a mockery. Any vocation th 
does not leave the world better thé 
we found it, is working against t 
coming of God’s kingdom rather thé 
for it. Just as your work must ha‘ 
meaning and value for you to susta 
your self-regard, so also your vocatic 
must have meaning and value for s 
ciety in order to sustain the Christi 
ideal of obligation to others. 


© A man will remain a ragpicker as long as he has only the vis- 
ion of a ragpicker. We should have ambition to do our best, and re- 
fuse to accept our second best. Doing easy things does not tax us, 
neither does it challenge us. It is a good plan to tackle one hard 
job every day. If we do this, we will find that we have exercised 
our will power, our mind, and our body to good purpose. One of 
the rewards of learning to do hard things is the capacity for doing 
still harder things.—Author Unknown 
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iriam Fabian warns 
the many hurdles 
be overcome 


early marriage years 


How To STAY Married 


Young Adult Topic 


JOHN, take thee, Mary, to be 
my wedded wife, and plight 
thee my troth, till death us do 
rt. 
These solemn words spoken in a 
tly lighted church sound so perma- 
nt and binding. But they are not 
magic wand that automatically 
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waves away all disharmony and as- 
sures a “they-lived-happily-ever-after” 
ending. 

A successful marriage is never pre- 
sented to»a-couple. on a silver platter. 
It has to be worked for, It takes time 
and adjustments. Good husbands and 
wives are not born that way. They 
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have to face marriage ,with the same 
common sense and good will and de- 
sire of success that partners need in 
conducting any business. 

The well-adjusted~ couple _ says, 
“We've made up our minds that thi 
_ marriage is the most important ing 
| we've ever tackled. We're going t 


_ exhaust all the resources available to, 

learn what steps we should take to. 
- build a successful marriage. Nothing» 
_. short of a catastrophe or an atom | 
‘bomb will keep us from making this. 


| stick.” 

These words look glowing and con- 
fident on paper. But facing the day- 
to-day adjustments that are necessary 
is not easy. 

If we could assume that marriage is 
an adult institution into which only 
the emotionally and mentally mature 
enter, thousands of articles and books 
would not need to be written. But 
wedding bells stillring for the inex- 
perienced, the impulsive, the imma- 
ture. These not only do 
not know that they should 
seek wise guidance. They 
haven’t the faintest idea 
where to get it. The early 
years of marriage when 
adjustments are _ being 
made..are. the hazardous 
years. - “More break-ups 
come in the third year of marriage 
than at any other time,” Paul Landis, 
noted family authority, has stated. 

Although most authorities agree on 
some of the crucial adjustments to be 
made, they vary widely in their views 
as to which are the most important. 
The range includes importance of a 
happy childhood, similar education, 
similar religious faith, age, money, in- 
law relationships, sex, recreation ad- 


: 
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@ You can take no 
credit for beauty at 16. 
But if you are beauti- 
ful at 60, it will be 
your own soul’s doing. 
—Marie Stopes. 


justments. 


Religious adjustments 


It is inevitable in a democr 
country that some of you should h 
married partners of a different r 
gious faith, or of no faith in God 
all. How do you solve these di 
ences? 

Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, professor 
sociology at Garrett Biblical Instit 
in Evanston, IIl., in a study made 
the cooperation of 22 congregati 
and the partners of 743 mixed m 
riages, found that the adjustment 
religious tensions most frequently 
sort to was for one or both partn 
to give up religious practices al 
gether. And as parents give up n 
religion-an-inereasing- n lore 
dren-are-brought up without any ki 
of church attachment. 

Young. couples with mounting t 
sion over religious differences won¢ 
why these differences seemed so un 
portant before marria 
They had thought t 


were so broadmind 
that they had so much 
common. 


Friendship...can.._bri¢ 
the. barrier of, faith. 
in marriage, ordained a 
sanctioned by God, s ; 


is absolutely essen 


eee pags tee 


The ideal solution, of course, is 
both partners to unite with the sa 
congregation. Some couples he 
solved their problem by leaving 
churches in which they had _ be 
reared and joining another church 
is “in between” their individual cree 
Others have made an intense stud 
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» other’s faith in order to be more 
npathetic and understanding when 
sions become severe. 

Too often the young husband will 
erate his wife’s church-going habits 
a whim that he may indulge. But 
young couple today who are ear- 
tly seeking a happy, full, rich life 
ether will not neglect regular hab- 
of worship, daily family devotions, 
id some quiet time together. 

Mr. and Mrs.” . Phil 
pgan found that a tiny 
iom no bigger than a 
pset, where the sign, 
‘rayer Changes Things,” 
the only piece of fur- 
hing is their answer for 
place where each can go 
one to resolve his problems. Per- 
ups you have only one corner of a 
ailer, or a crowded apartment, or a 
nee room. You can still set aside 
e chair. 

“You can tap an endless reservoir 
~calm,” Mrs. Regan says, “you can 
» renewed and replenished, you can 
st wisdom and strength for all that 
pu are called upon to do. All of us 
ave this quiet place at the core of 
ar being. . . . Shut the mind’s door 
, outward rush and worry and estab- 
3h a receptive stillness. . . . I try to 
ke time out each day to be still 
nough to Jet God’s guidance come 
1rough.” 
The Bible reminds, “Be_ still and 
aow..that.I.am.God.” Available to 
oung couples is a source of power 
iat will bring the answér to the dif- 
erences that arise between them. 


Personality adjustments 


“T like even the things I don’t like 
bout him,” a young bride blushingly 
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@ \It isn’t smart to 
argue with a fool; lis- 
teners can’t tell which 
is which.—Bendixline. 


confessed to me. Ridiculous? Con- 
trary? Not at all. For she had discov- 
ered the secret of happiness in her 
own life was in accepting her husband 
for what he was in his entirety. 


People don’t really change much 


after marriage. It is the rare person 
who will become a new man because 
of marriage. Happy is the person who 
doesn’t plan many big fundamental 
changes in his mate. 


If you are a happy per- 


—————— con, interested in others 


and the world around you, 
chances are that you'll be 
happy in marriage. But 
marriage is not for the ex- 
tremely selfish person. So 
in the terms of common 


slang, “Get wise to yourself.” 


Do you hoard resentment? Do you 


pout? Do you like to boss? The Family 
Institute’s study of thousands of mar- 
riages of more than five years dura- 
tion in the normal, educated part of 
the population shows: 


Of the wife-dominated marriages, 
47 per cent are happy. 

Of the husband-dominated mar- 
riages, 61 per cent are happy. 

Of the 50-50 marriages, 87 per 
cent are happy. 


What do you do when disagree- 


ments arise? 


One young wife deliberately left 


the room and took a walk around the 
block, or if at night stood out in the 
yard and looked intently at the stars. 
She said it always calmed her, and 
made their differences seem so much 
smaller when matched with the in- 
finiteness of the heavens. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Milton of Sa- 


vannah, Ga., nearly broke off their 
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marriage because they kept getting 
mad at eachother. Then they hit on 
a novel cure. When tempers started 
to heat, one of them would giye’a 
signal and they each drank water for 
five minutes. It worked! Known now 
as the “Sweetheart Couple,” after 56 
years together, they have worked tire- 
lessly to combat the rise of divorces. 


One couple said that early in mar- 
ried life they promised never to dis- 
cuss a vital issue after 11 P. M. be- 
cause they soon found out that their 
minds and bodies were too tired by 
that time of night to think reasonably 
and clearly about involved problems. 


Actually there are he-ways and she- 
ways in handling conflicts. And the 
art of adjusting happily in marriage is 
the art of learning to distinguish what 
really matters from what does not. 
Pride and fear are two of the domi- 
nant attributes that crop up during 
the first five years as each seeks to 
retain his own individuality while 
trying at the same time to grow in 
oneness. If you can skate smoothly 
over the thin ice of early disagree- 
ments youre headed for the thicker 
ice of the years ahead. 


Recreation and social adjustments 

Mechanical and electrical inventions 
have plunged the modern couple into 
a world of more leisure time than their 
grandparents ever dreamed of. And 
strange as it may seem, surveys show 
that recreation and social adjustments 
are the hardest to make in a large per- 
centage of marriages. 

Since most of us are not called upon 
to live exciting, heroic roles in our 
married life, our everyday existence 
becomes humdrum and commonplace. 
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The trick to keep the marriage froi 
going stale is to bring stimulation an 
uplifting elements into it. q 

Whether it is developing a mutu. 
interest in baseball, television, rea 
ing, art, or hiking there is no reas 
why any marriage should go flat f 
want of interesting things to do. Nevi 
has the world been such an exciti 
place in which to live! Never ha 
so many breathtaking events tak 
place or accomplishments been know 
Get in on it! 

Why let idle time become your ido 
Force it to help the two of you bui 
a happier marriage. Sometimes | 
each follow his own bent in recreatio 
but don’t let one of the partners “ho 
the whole time of leisure. And de 
initély plan fun you can have t 
gether. Keep it varied and stimula 
ing and wholesome. When you s 
that you are getting into a rut, fin 
something different! 


Sex adjustments 
Since volumes and volumes and vo 
umes have been written on this su 
ject alone I know that this brief se 
tion will be quite sketchy and inad 
quate. I shall merely mention a fe 
pointers that can make you aware 
one of the most frequent symptoms 
marital disharmony. . 


Lack of understanding of the p 
sex plays in marriage is more ofte 
the “third” member of the family 
angle than is the “other woman.” ~ 

Intimate physical relationship is on 
of the most powerful, misunderstoo 
misused rites of the marriage partne 
ship. Fears built up during childhoo 
and maladjustments resulting fro 
pre-marital relations or ignorance 
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ight selfishness have all played 
art in abnormal attitudes. 
Ine of the most encouraging state- 
ats I can make to young couples is 
physical love grows and becomes 
e beautiful as the mates grow in a 
per understanding and love of each 
er. Do not expect perfect harmony 
ome with the first months of ro- 
ntic passion. Many married indi- 
uals have confessed that it took 
lm even years to work out a com- 
ite giving of self, for the giving of 
»’s self in love is a surrendering of 
at we call our personality. 
Where men and women are not 
ly mates but individuals 
great risk is involved. 
aid of losing his own 
rsonality the man often 
trains his love for fear 
appearing too depend- 
on the woman. And 
ny women, afraid of be- 
s hurt by the men they love, hold 
ok affection. 
You can’t expect marriage adjust- 
mt to be perfect in one year, or two, 
five, or ten. But you can expect 
Zreater solidarity to come with the 
ars as you share an increasing num- 
r of experiences together and grow 
understanding. 
Eyen.then.there are times hen 
er-personal problems in the family 
t out of hand, just as things go 
ong with the kitchen faucet, the 
tomobile, or the television set. The 
nily that accepts the idea that we 
yuld call in a plumber, a mechanic, 
a repairman if something physical 
es wrong with the machinery can 
<e the next wise step in seeking ex- 
rt advice for the ailing husband- 
fe or parent-child relationship. 


being 
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@® There is no rec- 
ord of anybody ever 
drowned in 
sweat.—Burton Hillis. 


When families can accept expert 
guidance and outside help without 
embarrassment, we will be much 
closer to finding peace first in the 
home, then in the city, the county, 
the state, the nation, and then the 
world. 


SUGGESTIONS 


I Corinthians 7. 
Hymns: 414, 415, 418, or 417 in The 
Common Service Book. 


Dramatic Reading: “The Lost Word,” 
found in the book The Blue Flower by 
Henry Van Dyke, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: NeoY: 

Secure a speaker from a 
local family counseling bu- 
reau, or a member of the 
National Council on Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 

Distribute pamphlets sug- 
gested below and have round 
table discussion by group. 

Use one of the suggested 
books as source material for study groups. 
These contain excellent material designed 
to help modern young people understand 
marriage and the family. 

Have an evening of short skits show- 
ing family life in various countries of 
the world. (The Family: Its Function and 
Destiny by Ruth Nanda Anshen, Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y.) 

Make a study of First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, Roy A. Burk- 
hart pastor, for up-to-date information as 
to what one church is doing in “best 
example of organized mental hygiene” 
and pre-marriage and marriage counsel- 
ing. Read: The Christian Century p. 
1513, December 20, 1950. (Dr. Burkhart 
has also written several books: From 
Friendship to Marriage, The Secret of 
Happy Marriage, etc.) Available also 
from his church offices are personality 
evaluation charts which have helped him 
have one of the best church records for 
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successful, well-adjusted marriages in the 
United States. 


Type adjustment or interest charts for 
each member of the group to check. Fol- 
low with discussion. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


Visit a family adjustment counselor. 
Find out what is being done in your com- 
munity to help prevent broken homes. 


Establish your own pre-marriage and 
marriage counseling clinic under the ca- 
pable leadership of some local authority. 
Meet regularly to study various aspects 
of the marriage relationships, study per- 
sonality charts and re-evaluate semi-an- 
nually or annually. 


Visit divorce courts. Report on actual 
cases. In league meetings suggest ways 
you think the marriage could be saved. 


Survey your community. Invite cou- 
ples who are not church-goers to come 
to your meetings. Find out if they have 
baby-sitting problems and help them 
solve these. Plan husband and wife bowl- 
ing teams, fellowship hours. Family 
nights with movies on wholesome family 
life, or arrange hobby shows to develop 
the family recreational programs. Ask 
your pastor to help set up a bureau in 
in your church where families may come 
with their problems—whether it is hous- 
ing, clothing, person, information about 
kindergartens, or what have you. 


‘NOTE 


The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions has made available a list of helpful 
reprints, pamphlets, papers. These are 
available at cost for groups interested in 
studying the successful marriage. This is 
valuable material which couples, clubs 
and leagues could well afford to use as 
background and supplementary helps in 
group discussions. 


Specify “On Consignment” for quali- 
ties of materials for special programs, in- 
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stitutes or conferences. Send order 
check to cover (include postage) to: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


The following are just a few of tl 
suggested materials: 

“Adjustments After Marriage,” by Ju 
son T. Landis. 10¢ each, $6.50 per 10 

“Building Your Marriage,” by Evels 
M. Duvall. 25¢ copy, $16 per 100. 

“Can We Evaluate Marriage Educ 
tion?” by John F. Cuber. 10¢ each, $6. 
per 100. 

“Concept of Emotional Maturity as R 
lated to Marriage Counseling, The”, | 
Walter R. Stokes, M.D. 15¢ each, $. 
per 100. 

“Factors Underlying Family Instab 
ity,” by Clifford Adams. 10¢ each, $6. 
per 100. 

“Family Centered Church, A,” | 
George A. Warmer, Jr. 10¢, $6.50 p 
100. 

“Spiritual Values Through Family Li 
ing,” by Evelyn M. Duvall. 15¢, $10 p 
100. 

“Ten Steps to Happy Marriage,” 
pictorial sequence 8% x 11 inches not 
book size. 10¢ each, $6.50 per 100. 


BOOKS 
Your Marriage and Family Living 
Paul H. Landis. McGraw-Hill Book C 
Inc., N. Y. 
The Family: Its Functions and Destir 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen. Harpers, N. 
Family Living by Evelyn Ruth Duy 
Macmillan 1950. 


PERIODICAL 


Marriage and Family Living, publis 
quarterly at 450 Ahnaip St., Men 
Wis. (yearly membership fee $5.00). 
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The Old Adam 


By William C. Berkemeyer 


Jor: Pastor, I have come for a long 
< about a difficult question. I really 
yt expect you to answer it. Prob- 
y there is no answer—at least no 
y answer. But my experiences up 
nt in Korea, behind the lines among 
- pathetic refugees and then back 
ne among thoughtless, selfish people 
ve forced me to think about this 
tter. Tell me what the church 
ches about-the-source of all this 
1 which isin. the world. 
Pastor: Well, you know that the 
irch teaches that the root of all evil 
sin, and by sin we mean a twisted 
1 distorted relationship with God. 
fo—E: Do you mean my sin, or my 
ghbor’s, or everybody’s? 
Pastor: I mean everybody’s. We 
all sinners, not only as the result 
our common heredity and environ- 
nt, but also because of your original 
and mine too. 
foe: I don’t understand that. Surely 
1 can’t mean that we are all equally 
ful in God’s sight. Then there 


would be no _ distinction between 
Stalin and Ghandi. All our moral ef- 
forts would have no meaning. Besides, 
if we are sinners just because Adam 
and Eve sinned, and because we are 
their children by heredity and environ- 
ment, how can we be held responsible 
for the evil we do? Then guilt is not 
a personal thing at all. And we are 
helpless before a downward drag 
which is as powerful as the pull of 
gravity. 

Pastor: We ride in planes despite 
the pull of gravity, don’t we? But I 
don’t want to belittle your problem. 
You yourself admitted that this was 
not an easy, surface problem. Are you 
willing now to do some hard and sus- 
tained thinking? Will you concentrate 
with me for a little while? 

Jor: Go ahead, Pastor. I asked for 
it. 

Pastor: Let’s begin with something 
we can see and feel and which is close 
to us. You have younger brothers and 
sisters at home. Recall what you have 


Dialogue between a Korean veteran and his 


pastor about the meaning of original sin 
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observed about their growing up. 
When they were very small they had 
but one concern, their physical life 
and its nourishment. They cried when 
they were hungry or thirsty or cold 
or uncomfortable and when they hurt 
themselves or were lonely. When your 
mother gave them food and drink and 
warmth and comfort and security, they 
were happy and responsive. 

As they began to grow, you must 
have observed what perfect mimics 
they were. Everything they saw fa- 
ther and mother or brother and sister 
do, they tried to do. They tried to 
mimic whether they were able or not; 
whether it was a good thing for them 
to mimic or not. They were com- 
pletely responsive to their physical en- 
vironment. Where they were made to 
feel loved, they were utterly trustful 
and, as far as they could understand, 
they were responsively obedient. You 
might describe little children in such 
a family environment as being com- 
pletely dependent and utterly respon- 
sive. Do you agree? 

Jor: Yes! But what has this to do 
with evil and original sin? 

Pastor: Be patient! You'll see. You 
probably cannot remember that day 
in your own life as a child or the 
precise moment in your sister’s life— 
when the thought first arose: “I want 
to. do this. Why should I do that 
which Mother wants?” Whatever the 
form or the original timing of that 
question, you do recognize it as a 
familiar one which was asked over and 
over again. Sometimes you decided 
to obey your parents. Sometimes you 
rebelled and went your own inde- 
pendent way. Why did you do that? 
Was there something which you saw 
or heard or felt which made you 
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doubt either the love of your pare 
for you or their superior wisdom? 
fact is that you arrested your ind 
pendence not just once or twice b 
many, many times thereafter. The r 
sult has been conflicts that hurt ye 
and others ever since. 

Now it may be that in certain cas 
you were right in doubting your pa 
ents’ love. They may have made se 
ish decisions. In other cases you «mi 
have been right in doubting the 
wisdom. They may have wanted y 
to do an unwise thing. 

In many other cases you were cé 
tainly wrong. Your parents were su 
gesting the best thing for you. B 
you did not have the wisdom and ¢ 
perience rightly to evaluate — the 
actions. You didn’t obey them, wh 
it would have been good for you 
obey. All this was the beginning 
a developing pattern which becor 
more intricate and more fixed eve 
day of your life. Isn’t that true? 

Jor: Yes—and the result was 
good. I know it. 

Pastor: Why then were you 
foolishly distrustful and disobedier 
Let me tell you one reason. Like yo 
own parents you were free to ma 
your own choices and to do your 0\ 
thinking—and you asserted your fre 
dom. Another reason is that, like yo 
parents again, you were not able. 
realize that no one ever is or e\ 
becomes wise enough to be either * 
dependent of his family’s love a 
judgment, or irresponsive and ir 
sponsible toward the other membe 

Jor: I think I am beginning to : 
some light. You are trying to s 
that this familiar pattern of fam 
behavior and its results is the origi 
pattern of sin. You want me to real 
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at this is the pattern that every per- 
a seems to trace, to his own hurt 
d to the increase of the weight of 
at common human sinfulness which 
‘the heredity and environment into 
ich we are born and which we pass 
to the next generation. 


Pastor: Yes! I am trying to say 
at, according to our Christian faith, 
od is our all-wise and loving heav- 
ly Father. He intended all mankind 
live with him in the loving, trust- 
Zz, responsive relationships of a fam- 

If we had, or to the extent that 
» do, we are like little children 
thin a human family. We lean upon 
»d completely for the satisfaction of 
our needs—physical, social, emo- 
mal, spiritual. We are conscious of 
; love for us. Surrounded by it, we 
ist him implicitly and respond to his 
rection without hesitation. More 
an that—in such a perfect father- 
ild relationship, we would consci- 
sly and unconsciously watch and 
imic everything our Father in 
zaven does and says, and as we 
ow older everything he thinks and 
2ls too. Since—unlike a human fam- 
- situation—this would always be 
od for us and for everyone else in 
e world family, it would result in 


VITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


3ESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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an increase of love and trust and sym- 
pathy and cooperative, responsible 
action. 

This is what God wants. This is the 
Eden that we know could have been 
and ought to be. This would be 
Heaven—a vast family where every 
child feels dependent and responsive 
and acts with a common responsibility 
toward God the Father and toward all 
the other human children in the fam- 
ily. But mankind has not been be- 
having that way, either in the past or 
in the present. This will make it, ever 
more difficult for your children to be- 


have in that good way. The world 


is full of prodigal brothers and sisters 
through whom every succeeding gen- 
eration is misled. 

We ourselves are prodigal brothers 
and sisters whom the younger children 
of God will mimic to their hurt. We 
are the older children whose selfish- 
ness prevents them from feeling in our 
reflection the divine Father’s love and 
from responding in full, free trust and 
unquestioning obedience. This is the 
way we all retrace the original pattern 
of sin in the world of our day. 

Jor: Is that what the Genesis story 
of the fall of man is seeking to teach 
us? 

Pastor: Exactly! Read aloud, will 
you, the following verses: Genesis 
2:7-9, 16-17; 3:1-8. 

Jor: (Read the above from some 
modern version.) 

Pastor: Do you see the pattern? 
The original sin, whenever and wher- 
ever it appears, is doubt of God’s love 
and wisdom, and a desire to build 
one’s life upon individual, independ- 
ent knowledge instead of depending 
on and being responsive to our heav- 
enly Father and his family. 
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All the evil in the world grows out 
of this broken and distorted religious 
relationship with God and our fellows. 
All the evil in the world flows from 
the original sin of being a prodigal: 
Of doubting God’s love and wisdom; 
of wanting to be dependent upon and 
responsive to, not God, but our own 
independent judgment. Original sin 
was and is still our desire and belief 
and effort to be and think and feel 
and live “as gods” instead of as chil- 
dren of God—to want to manage by 
ourselves and be masters of our own 
fate, to assert ourselves. 

This is original sin: This lack of 
trust in God, this putting ourselves in 
the center of the universe, this self- 
sufficiency. Whereas we and the world 
were so made that God, the all-wise 
and loving Creator and Father should 
be sovereign, we want to think we can 
be sovereign. 

Do you see how that affects us as 
individuals? It twists and distorts and 
perverts everything we think or feel or 
do. Sin is not just this mistake plus 
that wrong deed, but the pattern of 
our lives which causes mistakes and 
wrong-doings. When Luther and the 
church talk about the total corruption 
of man’s heart, they do not mean that 
you and I are totally rotten. All our 
lives we remain children of God, be- 
loved of God, made in his image. It 
is on this account that we are also 
sinners, because we were made by 
God for fellowship with him. We were 
made to be dependent and responsive 
to him and his family and are now 
living as though we could be inde- 
pendent individualists. We are sin- 
ners because we have turned our wills 
inwardly and tried to live our lives 
within the narrow circle of our own 
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selfish desire, instead of letting the 
swing into the great orbit that circl 
about God and touches every need 0 
every member of God's family. Orig 
inal sin means that every part of us 
body, mind, soul, and everything ws 
do, even the good, is poisoned by thi 
wrong attitude—this false center @ 
life. 


We are in rebellion against God 
Consciously or no we are at enmit 
against him. We are all together en 
tangled in this common. sinfulnes: 
caught in the context and downwar 
pull of sin. Our lives face inwardl 
toward the selfish desires of our min¢ 
and hearts, instead of outwardly te 
ward the love and power and wis 
direction of our Father in Heaven. 


Jor: But why are we like that? Wh 
do we so misuse our freedom an 
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should ignore what 
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OD must have a sense of humor 
G about the way we treat earthly 
possessions. It was brought to 
my attention when I came to know 
an electrical engineer whose ambition 
was to earn and save $100,000. He 
planned, after he had accumulated 
the money, to retire and enjoy life. 
Every day he relished the thought 
of the wonderful time when he could 
live off the interest of his savings. . . 
No more hired assistants to contend 
with, . . . No more financial losses to 
be suffered from too sharply drawn 
contracts. 
A hundred thousand dollars, even 
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at a modest 3 per cent investment, 
would satisfy his needs because they 
were not going to be great. He would 
see to that. His home was clear of 
any indebtedness. In addition, a sum- 
mer cottage on a lovely knoll over- 
looking the Mississippi River would 
provide recreation and escape from 


the city. 


ONE FLAW was in the engineer’s 
ambition. Seven days a week he 
served at the altar of his ambition. 
Year in and year out the slavery con- 
tinued. The church was a place to 
which members of the family were 
sent, but not for him. Too busy! He 
left God out of his ambition. 

One day his heart was no longer 
able to stand the pace to 
which his slavery had bent 
all energies. Long days 
were spent in bed, both 
at home and in the hos- 
pital, trying to conserve 
what little energy was left 
in the heart damaged by constant de- 
mands and lack of adequate rest. 

Even during those last, critical 
months, the point of God’s owner- 
ship was not fully understood. That 
all-important heart did not bother him 
half as much as did the checks he had 
to write in order to pay the doctor 
and hospital bills. Expenses mounted 
week after week. Worse than the ill- 
ness was the knowledge of the slowly 
diminishing bank account upon which 
hope had been built for retirement 
and the enjoyment of life. 


E. Allison. 


Partnership with God 
This engineer’s illness helped me 
make up my mind about partnership 
with God. In my youth and at a 
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time when I could choose to serve F 


@ Prejudice is just 
frozen emotion.—Oscar 


Master, I_determined to give him 
life and return a portion, of the weal 
which he entrusted to my care. 
belonged. to — anyway. - 


No other creatures are so ater 
gels in heaven cannot but hong 
praise, and serve the Lord. Angels 
hell cannot but shun the presence 
the Redeemer. The beasts of the fie 
cannot build an altar where singly 
collectively they may worship Ga 
BUT MAN CAN WORSHIP. He m 
also choose not to. 

The beginning of worship ste 
when we are aware of God’s owné 
ship of all things. Our 
lationship to the O 
becomes clear when 
admit that all we have 
life, health, goods, ho 
and family, mind, famé 
come from the Lord G 
himself. Stewardship 
sions.is..the _all- imapapiank aber: whi 
gives. honor. to .God..the..Owner,..a 
really begins the practice of the Chr 
tian religion. 


Practice Christianity 
Honest practice of the Christian 
ligion starts a person on a_partne 
ship with God. All that we are ar 
have belongs to our Father. But t 
Bible tells us that we may use mu 
of his gifts for our needs. The te 
is whether we cheerfully give a tit 
for God’s purposes and channel t 
portion of our possessions in o 
neighbor’s direction. 
Certainly, God does not need w 
we can give. But the neighbor do 
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/ street does. That neighbor may 
close at hand as a resident of a 
ne for the aged, or, she may be a 
d whose parents cannot or will 
clothe, shelter, and nurture him. 
» neighbor God would have us 
> may be overseas, and we are 
vileged to minister to his needs 
h an..arm~ofloveextended==in 
ist’s name through a 
i@ram known as Luther- 
‘World Action. 
A young person work- 
for a salary can_yeryv 
‘ily determine what be- 
gs to God; and what 
tion may be used for 
- daily needs. Young farmers may 
ise an animal and sell it, or dedi- 
re a portion of the fields—turning 
r to God the increase. Allowances 
Ly be tithed. A baby sitter’s earn- 
ss and the profit from newspaper 
d magazine sales may be divided 
ily into God’s share and the por- 
n for our use. 
ot everyone, however, has. the 
urage to embark upon the high road 
giving a tithe of one’s income to 
od... They are the ones who take 
sir lives out of God’s hands. They 
end upon their own resources and 
Il never know the glory of leaning 
d upon the everlasting arms of the 
savenly Father. ia 
5B 5-7 y y [i 
REGULARLY a letter ¢ame during 
‘orld War II to the church treasurer 
m a sergeant who was defending | 
country on a dangerous beach- 
vad. It read, “Please use the en-_ 
osed money order for the building. 
nd.” It was not hard to surmise 
at the money order represented a 
the of the soldier's income. He 


@ Never 


meyer. 


jf - TS 
os ‘ 
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less you can improve 
on silence.—T. N. Tie- 


—— 


f 


ace where hatred would be sur- | 


Bice to build something better—a 
l 
‘mounted by the teaching of the love 


/ of Christ, where destruction was ex- 
' changed for the erection of a temple 


_to..the living..God. 

- Today, that young man, as a con- 
secrated layman, is charged with the 
responsibility of handling all funds for 
a large congregation’s 
building program. It is 
obvious that God was pre- 
paring him for this posi- 
tion of trust, when he co- 
operated in God’s partner- 
ship in the midst of war's 
terrible devastation. 


speak un- 


There are no bargains 

A thought may arise in some tithers’ 
minds, that they can bargain with 
God. “Surely,” they reason, “God will 
prosper the person who tithes.” 

Nothing in the Bible or in the life 
of the Lord discloses that tithing will 
bring wealth to those who practice 
what the Father desires. To the con- 
trary, the very ones who know the 
joy of tithing may also know the 
higher joy of sacrifice. At the heart 
of Christianity is the cross. That 
cross adorns the altars of our 
churches, not to make the altar pretty, 
but to constantly remind us at what 
cost and to what ends God would go 
in order that we might be his. Jesus 
did not give a tenth of his life upon 
the cruel altar of Calvary. He went 
all the way. He gave his all. When 
we give our tithe, we have no reason 
in the world to imagine that we will 
immediately become the favored sons 
of the Father. 


._A man will prosper 
It is true, however, that a man who 
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practices tithing will prosper more 
than will the person who does “not. 
Prosperity in the tither’s language 
means more than a large bank account 
or an abundance of stocks and bonds 
coupled with houses and apartments. 
The greatest prosperity is the peace 
which passes all understanding be- 
cause God is known intimately and 
is swthe object_of- trust. Every person 
in Ri with the Father and with 
his neighbor. By-products of syste- 
matic and liberal giving are joy and 
peace, for partnership with God opens 
the doorway to the kingdom of right- 
eousness. 


Twelve months ago, Tom came to 
his pastor and declared, “I plan to 
tithe.” No one will know what it took 
to say those words. Tom had always 
been a Christian. The 
church was meaningful, 
but never in the way that 
it became during the se- 
vere illness of his young 
wife. The operation was 
a delicate and a danger- 
ous one. It was expen- 
sive. Long after the operation, the 
expenses continued until all the bonds 
were gone and so was the cash sav- 
ings account. Still the living testi- 
mony of God’s nearness and his guid- 
ance were never so strong as they 
were during this time in Tom’s life. 
He radiated a dedication to God’s 
causes as well as a loving devotion to 
his wife and her daily needs. It was 
then he chose to tithe. 


Henry. 


a person must be pretty dull to tithe. © 


@ Whitewashing the 
pump will not purify 
the water. — Don Mc- a 


and the mighty Mississippi Ri 

Young people who enjoy cokes and — flowing by in its ever- restlessness, 
sodas and want to take their friends — 
for rides in the family car, may think saw, was not man-made. 


cially, when it is difficult enough 
get and hold on to money for dat 
and other events around the scho¢ 
and community. Money just does no 
go around enough to do everything. 


Higher loyalties come into pla 
here. Christian youth. know-the limit 
of their spending ability. Becaus 
they first set aside their tithe and the 
make plans for enjoyment and pet 
sonal needs. What is more, not»a 
fun needs to be purchased. Whole 
some activities involving pooled re 
sources amongst like-minded youn 
people, permit pleasures of sheer er 
joyment which exceed  expensiy 
“bids” for some school events. -Ski 
in devising things to do-in-meetin 
the needs of others, as well-as planne 
events for group enjoyment, is a cha 
acteristic of Christian youth. Mone 
_ always _goes farther whe 
it is carefully. spent. 

Dozens of young peo 
refer to the influence th 


their lives. The accomm 
dations were primitive f 
the shared events, regar 
less of whether they took place 
summer or winter. Yet the spirit 
the group, learning- to. “give a 
take” under the guidance ey: Christi: 
"leaders, was tremendous. Importa 
decisions were made around the ev 
ning campfire as both “popular — a 
sacred songs were sung. The éveni 
moon’s grandeur coupled with the i 
. pressive picture of the shoreline tr 


young hearts to know that wh 
Devotio' 
‘whether led by the pastors or by h 


What can a tither do for funP Espe- tant but capable youth, were dee 
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ressive. Games involving group 
vity, as well as individual “skill, 
e played. Free-will- offerings~ al- 
’s covered whatever expenses were 
ured. 
Jo one has counted the number of 
day school teachers, choir mem- 
3, organization leaders who were 
eloped under the influence: of 
ap Wildwood. No one has counted 
Christian homes _ established 
yugh friendships which grew into 
thing finer.’ And yet, not any of 
persons sharing these happy hours 
frustrated because they did not 
ticipate in all the expensive, snob- 
1 community events. Stewardship 
ife, talents, time and money were 
into practice, not in long-face de- 
. Rather, stewardship brought un- 
chasable happiness. 


cis 0 Cena) 
A fortune to handle 
ivery normal person handles a for- 


2 in a life time. To make a quick 
mate of that fortune multiply the 
king years by the average annual 


ry. One set of statistics show that 
st family heads work for at least 
years at an approximate salary of 
JOO per year. A fortune of at least 
0,000 is thrust into our hands—a 
une for which an accounting must 


eday be made. 


Jn the above basis a person should 
2 away at least $12,000 in a life- 
e. This is the Lord’s money. We 
nothing noble to give a tithe to 
. from whom all blessings flow. 
1 offerings begin above the tenth 
our income. Never is it difficult, 
is it a matter of reluctant sadness 
a Christian to give the Lord what 
heart prompts. The person who 
ws the joy of the tithe has given 
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first his life. To live on 90 per cent 
-6f God's lavish outpouring of gifts, 

roves more than abundant. Besides, 

ere is: the delightful-inner secret of 
a silent partnership which does not 
need the witness of a notary. public. 
That partnership is with God. He will 
never betray those who trust him. 
In fact, as a Partner, he will carry the 
real load. 


— 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


The president should assign the topic 
to a panel of three or more leaguers. 
Leader of the panel should serve as MC 
or chairman. For the panel, choose .lea- 
guers who are tithing already, plus a 
person or two who may not be. 


Chairman of the panel should meet. 
with his group and assign responsibili- 
ties. a) One person might interview 
known tithers within the congregation. 
This can be done by telephone, or by 
personal interview before or after a wor- 
ship service. b) Another person should 
look up Bible passages related to tithing 
(Leviticus 27:30, 32; Genesis 28:22; II 
Chronicles 31:5; Malachi 3:8, 10; Mat- 
thew 23:23; Luke 18:9-27; Mark 21:41- 
44; II Corinthians 8:1-9 are suggestive. ) 
c) Another person should secure and 
read books like: Will a Man Rob God? by 
Ralph S. Cushman, or Graceful Giving, 
by Amos John Traver, or Stewardship 
Facts, 1952-53, or other books from the 
pastor’s library. In addition ample mate- 
rial may be secured from the tract rack 
(material printed free by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship of 
the ULC.) 

Allowing a few days for the comple- 
tion of the assignments, the chairman 
should then call the group together and 
a brief outline of presentation should be 
agreed upon. Go over all the material, 
prepare notes, put them down on paper 
in convenient form. Every member of 
the panel should be prepared. 
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When the topic is presented, members 
of the panel should be at ease; They 
are prepared with ample ammunition. 
Leaguers attending the meeting should 
be encouraged to ask questions, challenge 
statements by the panel, or voice an ex- 
perience or an observation. A prepared 
panel should keep things going for 30 
minutes. After 45 minutes, someone 
should be coached to bring out the re- 
freshments and that will guarantee a 
stop. No topic is so important that it has 
to go on, and on, and on. . It can 
be discussed at another time, rather than 
too big a dose at once. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


Challenge the leaguers to begin the 
high adventure of tithing. Endeavor to 
keep the project “alive” for at least a 
month. Then let the leaguers tell of 
their experiences, satisfactions. 

If the league treasury could afford it, 
turn over a dollar to each leaguer from 
the treasury and challenge him to put 
the money to work. After a month’s time 
bring it to league with the increase, as 
well as the story of the experience. It 
should prove to be a wonderful follow-up 
to the topic presentation as well as a 
live demonstration of the parable of the 
talents (Matthew 25:14-30). 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Use “A Service of Personal Rededica- 
tion” page 329 of the Christian Youth 
Hymnal. Select a devotional leader for 
this. 

Invocation 
Hymn 297: “Behold Us, Lord, a Little 
Space” 


® A six-year-old Israeli arrived in Holland recently and was 
awe stricken at the amount of food in the hotels and the well- 
stocked shops. Perplexed by the display, she asked, “Mummy, isn’t 
there any government in Holland?’—Jerusalem Post. 
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Versicles: 
“We Wonder...” 
“We Remember .. . 
“We Hear a Call...” 

Scripture: Luke 18:18-27 
“We Count the Cost...” page 331 
“We Answer...” 

Prayer: No. 52: “God Knocking” pa 
872 

Hymn 249: “Take My Life ‘and I 
It Be” 

Panel presentation of the topic 


” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Of what is God robbed? Hi 
does this affect the growth of the kit 
dom of God through the church? 

2. What happens to the person w 
rebels against being a steward for Gc 

3. What should our attitude tows 
taxes be? Do taxes contribute to 1 
abundant life? 

4, Distinguish between “partners! 
with God” and “fellowship with God.’ 

5. What dangers surround those v 
are ignorant of or forget God’s own 
ship? 

6. Why does God want man a 
partner’? 
7. On what did Jesus base his 
sumption that man is a steward? 
some of the Lord’s illustrations. 

8. Why do Christians sometimes 
itate or fail to consecrate property 
riches? Suggest a remedy. 

9. What is the difference be 
“tithes” and “offerings”? 

10. What effect does a “gi 
church” have on all its members? 

11. At what age should a person 
gin to “tithe”? 


“c 
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Oo matter 
ho you are and 
here you go | 


ou can be a 


Gospel Carrcer 


ear Leaguer; 


This letter has been in the making 
* some time. With the Christmas 
ison followed by preparation for the 
igue’s missionary program, however, 
; been almost impossible to find the 
1e to roll it through the typewriter. 
aybe now, though, in this in-be- 
een-period we can take a little time 
t to prepare for something real big 
_ really solid program with the most 
rfect time of the year, Lent, to get 
moving. 

Our league spends a terrific amount 
time planning projects and working 
_ good topics to keep the program 
ving and exciting. Sometimes we 
far afield to assure success. We've 
en invited the mayor to address the 
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league. And we've put on plays, with 
weeks and weeks of rehearsals so that 
we'd be letter-perfect when the big 
night’d come. In fact we’ve planned 
“so-big” sometimes we’ve forgotten the 
little things. 

One of the topics—Joe had it, I 
think—was on evangelism. He did a 
good job, too! We listened to his 
presentation and we discussed the 
topic for almost an hour, but I don't 
think any of us did one thing about 
it when we were through that night. 

That is the reason for this letter— 
maybe we should do something about 
evangelism. 

I'd like to place a plan before the 
league—possibly you could call it the 
“League's One Year Plan for Personal 
Evangelism.” 
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In the beginning, each member 
must know that it is his personal duty 
to be on constant lookout for new 
member-material. That’s a constant 
duty whether or not the league has a 
plan of any nature. But the “One Year 
Plan” is to go further than that—much 
further. 

Each member is to go forth as a 
carrier of the Gospel, whether the 
member attends school or college or is 
in the business world. He or she is 
to be alert at all times to possibilities 
for Christian service. This doesn’t 
mean that the leaguer is to walk the 
streets with his hands clasped and 
with an attitude of “peace be with 
you” stamped all over his forehead. 
That’s not being alert. He’s to be 
awake to need and he’s to be ready 
to serve—hands have to be free to do 
that. 

Perhaps that might appear to be a 
pretty tough assignment. Well, it will 
be tough unless you and every other 
leaguer pray for the power and the 
strength to be good servants for God. 
But if you look for opportunities to 
serve and if you remember youre a 
Christian and that you want to serve, 
you'll find a need for your service no 
matter where you are and no matter 
what you're doing. 

An example of that might be found 
right in your classroom. Let’s say 
there’s a fellow—or a girl—in your class 
who is facing almost-sure failure in 
math. He or she already has failed 
the mid-term exam and is making 
somewhat of a mess out of the class- 
work. You, on the other hand, are a 
whiz at math. Remember—you kicked 
over a 95 on the mid-term, and with- 
out half trying. If you'd stretched 
even a little bit, a 100 would’ve been 
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easy. 

Well, you know you have so 
thing that he’s missed. Maybe he ju 
didn’t catch on when the teacher e 
plained positive and negative fun 
tions and all that. Maybe he was tire 
that day—or just missed the boat. (¢ 
maybe he’s a little slow at such thing 
He does want to get through, thoug 
After all, if he misses on the fin 
exam or in the balance of the regul 
classwork, it’s going to cost him s 
months to a year of his life. 

Do you think it’d be possible 
speak with him, say tomorrow, ar 
invite him down to the store for 
coke? Oh, maybe you could ta 
about Friday’s game—or the weath 
or something. Sooner or later y¢ 
could get around to math and betwe; 
you—of course with your Christi 
friendliness—you'd talk over some 
his “headaches.” You'd avoid patti 
yourself on your back—that’s far fr 
Christian—but math is one of your 
vorites and “you’d like to work w 
him on a couple of the problems t 
were such a pain in the ‘mid-term 

It might take quite a little qu 
persuasion because maybe he’d be e 
barrassed with an “A” student like 
around, But again, you're a Christ 
and youre humble. He'd feel t 
especially when you suggest 
Spanish is a pain in the neck to 
and you'd like to swap notes on t 
subject with him. If you'll invest so 
of your time, he'll realize you w 
to share, and he'll accept, too. 

Now that might not be evange 
in the usual sense of the word, 
why worry about the “usual sense’ 
any word. The good steward teac 
by being just that—a good stew 
Try to visualize just where your 
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ther on math might lead and try 
picture just where the Christian 
»hasis fits in. Remember, though: 
ile and after working with your 
h-companion, you're not going to 
about it to anyone. Jesus spoke 
7 clearly about this in the Gospel 
ording to St. Matthew, the sixth 
oter, verses one through four. Read 
ie verses to your league when you 
the plan before them. 


YNE EXCELLENT example of Chris- 
ity at work was told to me just a 
days ago. The girl who told me 
he event—a Luther leaguer, by the 
7—had begun a new job before she 
- completed a course in stenog- 
hy. Due to nervousness and lack 
experience, her recently-acquired 
cthand knowledge failed her when 
took dictation. As a consequence 
was unable to transcribe letters 
perly. 
in older stenographer, located near 
he desk of the executive who dic- 
xd to the new employee, notice 
nervousness of the new girl. 
ietly—and without the new girl's 
wwledge; or that of the executive— 
took down the words of the ex- 
tive in her book. Later, when the 
yv stenographer began typing her 
ers, the older steno came to her 
k, assisted her with her transcrip- 
1) and then opened her own steno- 
k and read the proper words to 
confused young typist. 
\ll this was done quietly and until 
aided stenographer revealed the 
p she had received, no one knew 
the Christian service of a fine of- 
-evangelist. Obviously the older 
did not have to aid her new co- 
tker. Some might say that the 
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work or success of the new girl was 
none of her busines. But here is a 
living example of carrying the Gospel 
into the field of business. 

Then there’s another Gospel car- 
rier worthy of consideration. We're 
going to have to visit an army camp 
to witness his humble contribution. 

Taps have sounded. The soldiers, 
some with shoes off, some _half-un- 
dressed—some ready to tur in—are 
sitting on their bunks. They’re quiet 
as one soldier kneels in prayer. 

Here, too, is evangelism. There is 
no great oratory: Only the muffled 
breathing of men watching a man 
pray, only the calm quietness of a lone 
soldier in communion with his God, 
only the silence of the night . . . until 
the whispered, 

“T wish I had his guts.” 

and 

“Yeh, me too ... he’s sure got ’em.” 
mingle with the silence and then 
again, all is quiet. 

But come tomorrow men will talk. 
They'll talk of the soldier who kneels 
and prays. And they'll talk of religion 
and of God. Some will tell that they 
went to Sunday school—a long time 
ago—but that was before they got into 
uniform. But men will think and men 
will remember that one soldier knelt 
to pray ... and men talk. . . of many 
things. 

And were we to look into the fu- 
ture we might see another soldier. 
This soldier is alone—alone in the mid- 
dle of a furnace—alone and _ afraid. 
He’s the one who sat over in the cor- 
ner while the man prayed. He didn’t 
think very much those nights in the 
barrack . . . he never knew Christ 
until one day he asked the other sol- 
dier why he prayed and what he 
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prayed about . 
prayed. 

And now he’s alone with fire and 
screaming and darkness . . . belching 
earth and the hellish sounds of war 
and then a more fearful silent dark- 
ness all around him. He’s alone . . 
in the middle of a furnace . . . alone 
and ‘afraid. Then without even think- 
ing—he’s too scared to think—he starts 
to pray. He speaks... and peace 
comes to him in the new quietness of 
the night. 

Because: another prayed, he now is 
not alone. 


. even to whom he 


SUPPOSING someone were to ask 
you: What is an evangelist? What 
would your answer be? Would you 
think of Christian hands reaching out 
to help others in need: Praying that 
others might learn to pray? Sharing 
so that others too, may have? Teach- 
ing so others may learn? 

There it is, leaguer, my plan of 
personal evangelism. Make every one 
of them a carrier of the Gospel. Call 
the project a “One Year Plan” if you 
wish, and plan for it that way. But if 
your members evangelize wherever 
they are: at home, at work, in school, 
or at play, for only one year, the sat- 
isfaction they’ Il gain will result i in their 
going on as “Gospel carriers” far be- 
yond any time limit you or they may 
set now. 

In His SERVICE, 


Ward €. Skelton 


The purpose of the topic is to institute 
a program of evangelism in which lea- 
guers are Gospel carriers. It is recom- 
mended that the topic “Gospel Car- 
riers” be presented as a basis for a proj- 
ect in which all leaguers are to partici- 
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pate. The “Plan” may be a joint pre 
of the life service and evangelism | 
mittees (or secretaries ). r 


For a period of one year, roll call 
be answered either by “here,” if the 
spective member has not given Christ 
service between meetings, or by “G 
pel Carrier,” if the member answer 
feels that he has applied the Gospel d 
ing the course of his daily tasks. 


PREPARATION 


The committee or individual to w 
the topic has been assigned should 
prepared to discuss the topic and to 
terpret the tie between evangelism 
Christian service. Members should 
asked to think aloud in answering 
question: How do I “carry the Gos 
when I perform a Christian service? 

Points for consideration may incl 
Control of the tongue (James 3:3- 
teaching the wrongdoers (Matt 
18:15), aid to the needy (James 2 
17), “little things” (Matthew 5:1- 
use of talents for others (Romans 1 
21), service without advertising ( 
thew 6:1-4), use of a “daily Bible r 
ing guide” for foundations for eva 
ism. 

The members should be encourage 
begin the use of table prayers and f 
devotions. As this may prove di 
in homes wherein this has not been 
practice, the league may be require 

_give assistance. A “devotions com 
tee” may be formed to visit these h 
and to describe family devotions 
their value. This not only would 
some of the “pressure” off of the lea 
member of the family, but the’ pres 
of Christian youth giving encourage 
to family devotions would carry consi 
able weight. The distribution of 
devotions booklets by the committe 
the families visited would be an e 
‘lent Christian service. 

Make your league “Gospel Carrier: 
word and in deed. 
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Early Greek statue of Christ 


by robert e. neumeyer 


pt three of six sessions for 


nten bible study 


UEADER: In order to give a bit of 
1 life drama to our Bible study to- 
ht, three leaguers will read the 
tts of Christ, Mary, and Martha. 
2 rest of the league will read cer- 
1 sections together, when I give the 
rd. Please turn to the 11th chapter 
St. John’s gospel. We begin with 
: first verse. This is’ the famous 
y of ‘Christ raising Lazarus ‘from 
» dead. The league will start read- 
“at the first verse, and stop when 
five the sign. (Nore: Leader may 
se hand, tap on table, or give other 
nal. It is important that this be 
ne clearly so that those playing the 
rts of Christ, Mary, and Martha 
y come in at the proper moment, 
thout delay.) 
LEAGUE: (v. 1) Now a certain man 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments for 
all leaguers; four copies of LUTHER LIFE 
as “‘scripts.”’ 


LEADERS NEEDED: Four. One reader Lead- 
er’s part; one the part of Christ, another 
the part of Mary, and one Martha. 


THE PROCEDURE: This is a slight variation 
of last week’s session. While three peo- 
ple are reading “parts as in a play, 
the entire league also reads certain sec- 
tions from their Bibles. 


was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, 
the .town of Mary and her sister 
Martha. (It was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick.) Therefore 
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his sisters sent unto him saying “Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” 
When Jesus heard that he said: 


NOTE: Leader—Stop league here. 


Curist: This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that 
the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby. 

‘Leaver: It is plain right from the 
start that Jesus knew what he was 
going to do for Lazarus. The miracle 
is already in his mind. 

Leacuers: (v. 5) Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. 
When he heard therefore that he was 
sick, he abode two days in the same 
place where he was. 


NOTE TO LEADER: Stop leaguers 
with signal. 


Leaver: It seems strange that if 
Jesus loved these people so much, and 
if Lazarus was so sick, that he didn’t 
rush to Lazarus immediately. Instead 
he “abode two days in the same 
place.” We can only guess as to why 
Jesus waited these two days. Perhaps 
it was to make the miracle still 
greater. Perhaps he was waiting for a 
sign from God the Father. 

Leacuers: (v. 7). Then after that 
saith he to his disciples... 

Curist: Let us go into Judea again. 

LeacueErs: (v. 8) His disciples say 
unto him, “Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone thee: And goest thou 
thither again?” Jesus answered .. . 

Curist: Are there not 12 hours in 
the day? If any man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, because he 
seeth the light of the world. But if 
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* there, to the intent that ye may 


a man walk in the night, he s 
bleth because there is no light in hit 

LreapER: Even though the discip 
also loved Lazarus and his sisters, th 
were afraid for Jesus to go to Bethan 
because of the increasing hostility 
the Jews. Evidently they were n 
aware of God’s protection which w 
constantly with Christ. In this ver 
he reminds them of it, and sco 
them a bit for their lack of faith. 
reference to the 12 hours in a day 
to the popular division of the worki 
day at that time. What Christ is re 
saying is that God has sent him h 
to do a certain amount of work, a 
until that work was finished no ha 
would come to him. 

Leacuers: (v. 11) These thi 
saith he: And after that he saith u 
them: 

Curist: Our friend Lazarus sle 
eth, but I go that I may awake 
out of sleep. 

Leacuers: (vy. 12) Then said 
disciples, “Lord, if he sleep, he s. 
do well.” 

Leaper: According to Jewish m 
ical thought, sleep was one of the 
signs of recovery. They didn’t 
that Lazarus was already dead. 
Jesus knew it. 

Leacuers: (v. 13) Howbeit, J 
spoke of his death, but they tho 
that he had spoken of taking re 
sleep. Then said Jesus unto t 
plainly... 

Curist: Lazarus is dead. 
am glad for your sakes that I was 


lieve; nevertheless let us go unto 

Leaver: Here we see the pur 
of the miracle . . . to arouse 
faith in the disciples. 
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Then. said 
mmas, which is called Didymus, 
0 his fellow disciples, “Let us also 
that we may die with him.” 


4EADER: This sounds like a wonder- 
‘statement of loyalty. Thomas says, 
‘t's not be afraid of the Jews, or 
the stones they may throw. Let’s 
ow Jesus even if it means our 
th.” Unfortunately this statement 
‘s not show an equally wonderful 
Herstanding of the fact that Christ 
s directly under God the Father's 
tection. The disciples just didn’t 
to grasp the idea that God was 
rding Jesus in his work, and that 
end would not come until this 
rk had been done. 

KEAGUERS: (v. 17) Then when 
s came, he found that he had lain 
the grave four days already. (Now 
hany was nigh unto Jerusalem, 
t 15 furlongs off.) And many of 
Jews came to Martha and Mary to 
fort them concerning their brother. 
n Martha as soon as she heard that 
us was coming, went and met him: 
t Mary sat still in the house. Then 
Martha unto Jesus: 

MARTHA: Lord, if thou hadst been 
re, my brother had not died. But 
xnow that even now, whatsoever 
bu wilt ask of God, God will give 
hee. 

4EADER: Even in the midst of ter- 
le sorrow, Martha seems to have a 
vat faith. 
CHRIST: 
in. 
MarTuHA: I know that he shall rise 
in in the resurrection at the last 
i 

4EADER: Martha’s faith seems a bit 
ited here. She is hoping for her 


4EAGUERS: (v. 16) 


Thy brother shall rise 
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brother’s resurrection at the end of 
the world. She doesn’t seem to realize 
that the miracle is to happen right 
now. 

Curist: I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall be live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die. Believest thou 
this? 

Leaver: This is a short sermon in 
which Jesus reminds Martha that life 
really begins the moment that one 
believes in him. This life never ends. 

Martwa: Yea, Lord, I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God 
which should come into the world. 

Leaver: This is a general confes- 
sion of faith like the first one made 
by Peter, when he also recognized 
Christ as the Messiah sent by God. 

LeacueErs: (v. 28) And when she 
had so said, she went her way, and 
called Mary, her sister, secretly, say- 
ing ans 

MartuHa: The Master is come, and 
he calleth for thee. 

Leacuers: (v. 29) As soon as she 
heard that she arose quickly and came 
unto him. Now Jesus was not yet 
come into the town, but was in that 
place where Martha met him. The 
Jews which were with her in the 
house, and comforted her, when they 


_saw Mary that she rose up hastily and 


went out, followed her saying, “She 
goeth unto the grave to weep there.” 
Then when Mary was come where 
Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down 
at his feet, saying unto him . . 

Mary: Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 

Leab_r: It’s interesting to note that 
Mary’s first words to Christ were ex- 
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actly the same as Martha’s, “Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not. died.” An interesting difference, 
however, is the fact that Mary imme- 
diately threw herself at Christ feet in 
a worshipful manner. 

LreacuErs: (v. 383) When Jesus 
therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping who came with 
her, he groaned in the spirit and was 
troubled, and said: 

Curist: Where have ye laid him? 


Leacuers: (v. 34b) They say unto 
him, “Lord, come and see.” 

Leaver: That phrase, “groaned in 
the spirit,” refers to Christ’s sad con- 
cern for the unbelief of these Jews. 
Not one among them seemed to re- 
alize that he had the power to raise 
Lazarus from the dead. They had 
given up hope, despite Christ’s pre- 
vious miracles, and despite their pro- 
fession of faith in him. 

LEAGUERS: (v. 35) Jesus wept. 
Then said the Jews, “Behold how he 
loved him!” And some of them said, 
“Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of the blind, have caused that 
even this man should not have died?” 

Leaver: Here again is complete 
misunderstanding. Jesus was not 
weeping because of Lazarus’ death. 
Why should he? He was about to raise 
Lazarus from the dead. Jesus was 
weeping at the unbelief which was 
shown here. They had seen him give 
sight to the blind; they had seen him 
heal the man at Bethesda; but they 
had no faith in his power to raise Laz- 
arus, now that he was dead. 

Leacuers: (v. 39) Jesus therefore, 
groaning in himself, cometh to the 
grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay 
upon it. 
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LEADER: Jewish burials were of 
kinds, earth graves and rock tomk 
The earth graves were for the poc 
common folks. Cave-like tombs, oft 
in gardens, were for those of a bett 
economic class. Lazarus was in t 
kind of tomb. The body was not i 
coffin, but wrapped in cloths. Spi 
and rose water were often used 
anoint the body. Perhaps six or ei 
bodies would be placed in one to 
each one on a separate niche or le 
along the sides of the walls. A sto 
covered the entrance . 

Curist: Take ye away the stone. 

Martua: Lord, by this time 
stinketh: for he has been dead f 
days. 

Leaver: While we no longer 
the term “stinketh” in polite conver 
tion about one who is dead, we c 
tainly get the point. Lazarus’ b 
would have begun to decay, since 
had been dead for four days. 
see, Martha still has no hope. 
thinks it’s too late for Jesus to 
anything about her dead brother. 

Curist: Said I not unto thee, 
thou wouldest believe, thou shoul 
see the glory of God? 

LeacueErs: (v. 41) Then they t 
away the stone from the place wh 
the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
his eyes and said... 

Curist: Father, I thank thee 
thou hast heard me; and I know t 
thou hearest me always: but beca 
of the people which stand by, I 
it that they may believe that thou 
sent me. : 

Leacuers: (v.'43) And when 
had thus spoken, he cried with a | 
voice . 

Curist: Lazarus, come forth! 
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jEaGuERS: (v. 44) And he that was 
d came forth bound hand and 
with grave clothes: and his face 
| bound with a napkin. Jesus said 
p them... 

‘HRIsT: Loose him, and let him go. 
NEAGUERS: (v. 45) Then many of 
Jews which came to see Mary and 
seen the things which Jesus did, 
eved on him. But some of them 
it their ways to the Pharisees, and 
them what things Jesus had done. 
LEADER: Here is the same old story 
velief and unbelief. It’s difficult to 
\gine that some of those present at 
great miracle would still walk 
ny, unbelieving. But this trait is 
_ alive in men today. If a man 
n't want to see, if a person doesn’t 
lat to believe, no one can force him 
believe. 

EAGUERS: (v. 47) Then gathered 
chief priests and the Pharisees a 
incil, and said, “What do we? For 
man doeth many miracles? If we 
him thus alone, all men will believe 
him: And the Romans shall come, 
‘take away both our place and our 
‘on. 

JEADER: Here is prejudice and self- 
erest at its ugliest. These men knew 
truth of the miracles. They were 
tid to let Jesus continue for fear 
t the people would follow him and 
them. This would mean a loss in 
ver and prestige with the Roman 
vernment. It would also mean a 
-in money. The best we can say is 
t these men were at least honest 
yut their reasons for getting rid of 
us. Some people today do almost 
same thing, but with less open 
elty. 

4EAGUERS: (v. 49) And one of 
m named Caiaphas, being the high 
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priest that same year, said unto them, 
“Ye know nothing at all, nor consider 
that it is expedient for us, that one 
man should die for the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not.” 


Leaver: The high priest was saying 
that it would be better to kill Jesus 
than to have the priests and the nation 
lose their influence with the Roman 
government. 

LeacueErs: (v. 51) And this spake 
he not of himself: but being high 
priest that year, he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for the nation; and 
not for that nation only, but also that 
he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered 
abroad. 


Leaver: Saint John refers to the 
high priest’s statements about Christ’s 
death as being an unwitting prophesy _ 
that because of Christ’s death, not 
only the Jewish nation, but all peo- 
ples of all nations would be saved. 


LeacuErs: (v. 53) Then from that 
day forth they took counsel together 
for to put him to death. 


Leaver: And now the die was cast. 
It was no longer a case of occasional 
persecutions or stonings. It was now 
an out and out plot by the “higher 
ups” themselves to see that Jesus 
would be killed. Jesus’ last hours were 
fast approaching. The last miracle 
was done. The cross was being 
readied. It’s interesting to note that 
Christ’s last miracle of raising Lazarus 
from the dead closely parallels the 
great resurrection miracle which was 
to come on Easter Day. 


READ FOR NEXT WEEK—through 
St. John 19:16 
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lenten bible study 


the trials in jerusale 


Leaver: Our last session ended at 
chapter 12. Tonight we take up chap- 
ter 18 of St. John’s gospel, beginning 
with verse 12. Please find this place 
in your Bibles. It may seem strange 
that we should omit so many chap- 
ters. We hope that you have read 
them for yourself. The events re- 
corded in these chapters all lead to 
what we are about to study now. You 
will remember that as we ended chap- 
ter 11, after the raising of Lazarus, 
that the Jews decided that Jesus 
would have to die. It was right then 
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and there that the die was cast. 

plotting, the spying, and the betr 
by Judas, were all to be expected 
tonight as we begin the trials w 
preceded Christ’s crucifixion, it s 
ony natural that we should find 
Lord in this sitaution. He didn’t a 
the authorities. He didn’t run a 
from them. He didn’t resist a 
Instead he had a calmness about 
which showed that he knew perf 
well that one day he would be n 
to a cross. And finally that hour 
at hand. The trials are the intro 
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to it. Let’s read together from 
e 12 of chapter 18. 

TEAGUE: (v. 12) Then the band 
captain and officers of the Jews 
» Jesus, and bound him, and led 
away to Annas first; for he was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, which 
the high priest that same year. 
w Caiaphas was he, which gave 
sel to the Jews, that it was ex- 
ient that one man should die for 
people.) 

}EADER: Two things are striking in 
| passage. First of all, Christ is 
ag taken to the Jewish Church of- 
Js for his trial. This seems strange 
s today. It indicates some of the 
ver which the church of that day 
H. After the Jewish court is fin- 
ed with Jesus, the civil courts will 
‘him. Secondly, we should be sur- 
sed to see that Christ is being taken 
nas, when the scripture says in 
se 13 that Caiaphas was the high 
st. Annas had held office for six 
seven years. Since that time this 
»ortant post was in the family. But 
aas was always the power behind 
throne. He also had most of the 
ney, since his men collected the 
iple taxes. Annas was the most 
verful Jew, and also the Jew with 
most influence with the. Roman 
rernment. Since the matter of get- 
s rid of Christ was a touchy one, 
us was brought to the most power- 
man, Annas. Let’s. continue our 
ding at verse 15. 

4EAGUE: (v. 15) And Simon Peter 
‘owed Jesus, and so did another dis- 
le; that disciple was known unto 
high priest, and went in with Jesus 
9 the palace of the high priest. But 
er stood at the door without. Then 
nt out that other disciple, which 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments for 
all leaguers; no less than four copies of 
LUTHER LIFE to be used as scripts. 


LEADERS NEEDED: Seven: (1) Leader; (2) 
Servant girl; (3) Peter; (4) Christ; (5) 
Pilate; (6) An accuser; (7) Man-seryant. 
NOTE: Part indicated as Jews should be 
be read by servant girl, an accuser, and 
man-servant. 


THE PROCEDURE: We are using a “skit” 
pattern. However, the entire league par- 
ticipates in unison reading. Those who 
play “special parts’’ (such as Peter, Pi- 
late, etc.), are also expected to partici- 
pate in the “unison reading.” It will be 
important for these leaguers to start off 
the unison reading promptly so that con- 
tinuity may be maintained. 


was known unto the high priest, and 
spake unto her that kept the door and 
brought in Peter. 


SERVANT Giru: Art thou not also 
one of this man’s disciples? 


Peter: I am not. 


LeacuE: (v. 18) And the servants 
and officers stood there, who had 
made a fire of coals; for it was cold; 
and they warmed themselves; and 
Peter stood with them, and warmed 
himself. 

Leaver: We notice that the scene 
has shifted from the house of Annas 
to the palace of the high priest, Caia- 
phas. The informal, first hearing is 
over. Undoubtedly all the plans were 
laid as to what plan of action they 
would use against Jesus. On the basis 
of the way Christ was treated later, 
we might guess with some validity 
that the preliminary hearing might 
have been filled with some third de- 
gree tactics. But now the real first 
trial by church authority is underway 
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at the palace of the high priest. Let’s 
read verse 19 together. 

LeacuE: (v. 19) And the high 
priest then asked Jesus of His disciples 
and of his doctrine. 

Leaper: This had two purposes: 

First, to get evidence against the dis- 
ciples so that they might be perse- 
cuted later and end this whole move- 
ment; and secondly, to try to trick 
esus into false statements. But we 
find that Christ answers very cleverly 
and boldly, avoiding the questions 
about his disciples to protect them. 

Curist: I spoke openly to the 
world; I ever taught in the synagogue, 
and in the temple whither the Jews 
always resort; and in secret have I 
said nothing. Why askest thou me? 
Ask them who heard me what I have 
said unto them: Behold, they know 
what I said. 

Leaver: There’s nothing cowardly 
about Jesus as he faces these men. He 
says quite bluntly that since they cov- 
ered his every action with spies and 
informers, they already know what he 
said. Why bother with the formality 
of questions? At this point one of the 
officers standing by struck Christ with 
the palm of his hand and says, “An- 
swerest thou the high priest so?” This 
is mighty rough treatment for a first 
hearing. But Christ bears it patiently, 
and says: 

Curist: If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil; but if well, why 
smitest thou me? 

Leaver: Let’s read verse 24 to- 
gether. 

Leacue: Now Annas had sent him 
bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. 

Leaver: Remember that we said 
there was some evidence of a kind 
of third degree at that preliminary, 
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unofficial hearing at Annas’ hou 
This picture of Jesus bound with th 
version of the modern handcuffs he 
to bear out this idea. Let’s read aga 
beginning at verse 25. 

LeacuE: And Simon Peter stc 
and warmed himself. They said the 
fore unto him: 

SERVANT Girt: Art not thou a 
one of his disciples? 

PETER: I am not. 

Man Servant: Did not I see tl 
in the garden with him? 

LeacuE: (v. 27) Peter den 
again. And immediately the ci 
crew. 

Leaver: And here we find the b 
disciple falling in the face of so 
little questions by ordinary servat 
While his Master stands up firmly 
the face of the highest Jewish chu 
officials, Peter falls with lies of den 
Just as was predicted by Christ, Pe 
denied him three times before ~ 
cock crowed. Christ seems to unc 
stand how weak we are. And with t 
incident outside the palace the sc 
suddenly changes. Let’s read verse 

LeacuE: (v. 28) Then led ti 
Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall 
judgment; and it was early. 

LEaApeERr: It was early morning w 
the Jews brought Christ to the hal 
judgment. Their preliminary t 
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‘e held during the night. Naturally 
y were brief because they knew 
it the verdict would be be even be- 
» they heard Christ’s testimony. 
s one was to be held by the Ro- 
1 authorities. They were to com- 
e the dirty work which the Jewish 
rch leaders had begun. Let’s read 
se 28b. 


XEAGUE: (28b) And they them- 
es went not into the judgment hall. 

they should be defiled; but that 
y might eat the Passover. 


4EADER: This little verse shows 


uly how low and legalistic the Jew- 
religion had become. The hall of 
gment was a Gentile or heathen 
se, uccupied by the pagan Romans. 
he Jews entered such a house, they 
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were declared by their religious laws 
to be defiled or dirtied, and they could 
not then participate in the Passover 
celebration. Just look at their cruel 
reasoning in getting around the reli- 
gious law. It was quite alright for 
them to plot a murder of an innocent 
man, but unthinkable to break a reli- 
gious law concerning entering a hea- 
ihen’s house. What filthy, shallow men 
these religious leaders must have been. 
After this Pilate went out and said: 

PiLatE: What accusation bring ye 
against this man? 

An Accusenr: If he were not a male- 
factor we would not have delivered 
him up unto you. 

PiuaTe: Take ye him and judge him 
according to your law. 

An Accuser: It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death. 

Leaver: Pilate had little love for 
the Jews or for Jerusalem. Whenever 
he had to come back on official busi- 
ness, he was in a bad mood. The 
rude manner of these Jews irritated 
him. At first he tries to throw this 
problem of Jesus right back on them. 
When he learns that the death pen- 
alty is involved, Pilate has no alter- 
native but to take the matter under 
consideration. He now goes into the 
judgment hall to meet Jesus for the 


first time, face to face. He says to 
him: 

Pirate: Art thou the king of the 
Jews? 


Jesus: Sayest thou this of thyself, 
or did others tell it thee of me. 

Pirate: Am I a Jew? Thine own 
nation and the chief priests have de- 
livered thee unto me. What hast thou 
done? 

Jesus: My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this 
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world then would my servants. fight 
that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews. But now is my kingdom not 
from hence. 

Leaper: We see instantly that there 
is nothing cowardly about Christ as 
he faces this man Pilate who holds the 
power of life and. death over him. 
Boldly, Jesus says that if it were his 
purpose to build a kingdom here on 
earth, he would encourage his dis- 
ciples to revolution. Some modern 
liberals, who think the main purpose 
of Christianity is to improve social 
conditions, would do well to re-read 
this section. Christ says he is a king 
alright. But his kingdom is not of this 
world. This seems to interest Pilate, 
and he asks: 

Pirate: Art thou a king then? 

Jesus: Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth. 

Pirate: What is truth? 

Leaver: Even though Pilate is in- 
terested in Christ, it is evident that 
his knowledge of the lust for power 
and wealth which was all around him 
had made him bitter towards the 
world. However, he is trying to be 
fair towards Jesus. He goes out to 
the Jews and says: 

Piwate: I find no fault in him at all. 
But ye have a custom, that I should 
release unto you one at the Passover: 
Will ye therefore that I should release 
unto you the King of the Jews? 

LEADER: It was obvious that Pilate 
was trying to find a way out of this 
miscarriage of justice. Jesus was not 
guilty as far as Roman law was con- 
cerned. Since it was customary to 
grant one prisoner freedom at this fes- 
tival season, Pilate hoped that they 
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would ask for Christ’s freedom. 

Jews (Played by servant girl, ma 
servant and accuser): Not this mar 
but Barabbas. 

Leaver: It seems unbelievable th 
the very people who knew of Christ 
goodness and kindness, who had see 
miracles and heard God’s truth fro 
his lips, should so quickly be cryin 
for his death. Propaganda was effe 
tive in those days too. Now let's s 
what happened by reading verse 1 
chapter 19. 

Leacue: Then Pilate therefore to 
Jesus and scourged him. 

Leaver: The scourge was an inst 
ment of torture made of leather thon 
weighted at the tips with pieces 
lead or bone. The victim was stripp 
to the waist and tied in a bent positi 
to a pillar as the blows of heartl 
soldiers cut his back into bloo 
shreds. Let’s continue with verse 2. 

Leacue: (19:2) And the soldi 
platted a crown of thorns, and put 
on his head, and they put on him 
purple robe, and said “Hail, King 
the Jews!” and they smote him 
their hands. Pilate therefore w 
forth again, and saith unto them: 

Pirate: Behold I bring him fo 
to you, that you may know that I 
no fault in him. Behold the man! 

Jews (Servants and accuser): C 
cify him! Crucify him! 

Pirate: Take ye him and cru 
him. For I find no fault in him. 

Jews: We have a law, and by 
law he ought to die, because he maj 
himself the Son of God. | 

Leaver: When Pilate  theref 
heard that saying he was the m 
afraid, and went again into the ju 
ment hall and saith to Jesus: 

Pirate: Whence art thou? 
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Leaver: But Jesus gave him no 
nswer. 

Pm.aTe: Speakest thou not to me? 
nowest thou not that I have power 
> crucify thee, and have power to 
slease thee? 

Jesus: Thou couldest have no power 
t all against me, except it were given 
ree from above. Therefore he that 
ath delivered me unto thee hath the 
reater sin. 

Leaver: And from henceforth Pi- 
te sought to release him. But the 
ws cried out: 

Jews (Servants and accuser): If thou 
it this man go, thou art not Caesar’s 
iend. Whosoever maketh himself a 
mg, speaketh against Caesar. 
Leaver: The Jews had maneuvered 
ate into a truly difficult position. 
ven though he wanted to free Jesus, 
» was now faced with the possibility 

the Jews carrying false tales to 
aesar which could endanger his own 
ssition, and perhaps even his own 
re. There was only one more remote 
sssibility. Perhaps he could lift the 
se out of court. This was the last 
vance to free Christ. Let’s read 


tse 13 
{LeacuE: (v. 13) When Pilate 
erefore heard that saying, he 
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brought Jesus forth and sat down in 
the judgment seat in a place that is 
called the Pavement, but in the He- 
brew, Gabbatha. And tt was the prep- 
aration of the Passover, and about the 
sixth hour, and he said unto the Jews: 

Private: Behold your king! 

Leaper: Here Pilate points to an 
ordinary looking man, with a bleeding 
body, a crown of thorns, and a silly 
looking mockery of a purple robe, and 
says sarcastically “Here’s your king.” 
He’s hoping that they will see how 
silly it is to think that Jesus could 
possibly pretend to lead a revolution 
and establish himself as a king. But 
the case isn’t laughed out of court. In- 
stead on Friday morning, between six 
and seven o'clock the fateful words 
come: 

Jews: Away with him! Away with 
him! 

PrLaTeE: Shall I crucify your king? 

Jews: We have no king but Caesar. 

Leaver: And this is the crowning 
sin of the Jewish leaders. Down 
through the centuries good and faith- 
ful Jews had died to testify that they 
had no king but God. Here they are 
going all out, even willing to bow to 
Caesar in their efforts to kill Christ. 
It has been said that it was at this 
point that Judaism committed suicide. 
They could sink no lower. Let’s read 
the last fateful words together, in 
verse 16. 

LeacuE: (v.16) Then delivered he 
him therefore unto them to be cruci- 
fied. And they took Jesus and led 
him away. 


READ FOR NEXT WEEK—the 
remaining chapters of St. John’s 
gospel. 
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burial and resurrectio 


The crucifixion is over. 


LEADER: 
The last words, “It is finished and 
Father, into thy hands I commend my 


spirit” have been spoken. Christ 
bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost. Let’s pick up the story in verse 
31 of chapter 19. 


LEAGcuE: (v. 31) The Jews, there- 
fore, because it was the preparation, 
that the bodies should not remain 
upon the cross on the sabbath day (for 
that sabbath day was a high day) be- 
sought Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken 
away. 

Leaver: In the 21st chapter of 
Deuteronomy, verses 22 and 23, there 
is a command which indicates that 
the bodies of those crucified should 
be removed from the cross. It is this 
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lenten bible study— 


MATERIALS NEEDED: New Testaments 
all leaguers; one copy of LUTHER L 
for the leader. 


LEADERS NEEDED: One 


PROCEDURE: The league reads in unis 
the leader reads comments. 


to which the Jews referred. Notice 
terrifying legalism which is in t 
statement. They could kill Jesus, 
innocent man without any qualms 
conscience. But they were in a hu 
to obey this obscure law in Deu 
onomy lest they offend God on 
Sabbath day. How hollow and ri 
ulous the Jewish religion had beco 

The reference to breaking the | 
of those hanging on the cross was 
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r the purpose of additional punish- 
ent. It was really an act of mercy. 
1iling a person to a cross does not 
ing immediate death. Therefore 
ey sometimes took the dying men 
ym the cross and with hammers and 
ibs broke their bones. Then there 
is the final stroke, the plunging of 
spear in the side. Let’s continue by 
iding verse 32. 


LeacuE: (v. 32) Then came the 
Idiers and brake the legs of the 
st and of the other which was cru- 
ied with him. But when they came 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead 
eady, they brake not his legs. But 
e of the soldiers with a spear 
arced his side, and forthwith came 
2re out blood and water. 


Leaver: The two thieves who had 
en crucified with Jesus were evi- 
atly still alive. This is why the sol- 
rs broke their legs. But Jesus had 
ercifully died before this procedure 
‘s necessary. However, one of the 
diers evidently wanted to make cer- 
n. He thrust his spear into the side 
‘our Lord. Let’s read on in verse 36. 


LeacueE: (v. 36) For these things 
re done that the scripture might be 
filled, “A bone of him shall not be 
ken.” And again another scripture, 
hey shall look on him whom they 
irced.” 


“LEADER: In the 12th chapter of Ex- 
s, verse 46, there is reference 
ide to the fact that no bone of the 
schal Lamb shall be broken. Christ, 
e at the end, is compared to the 
mb of God, just as at the beginning 
our gospel. Christ was the Lamb 
rificed for sin. No bone of this 
rist, the Lamb of God, was broken. 
’s read verse 38 together. 
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LeacuE: (v. 38) And after this Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, being a disciple of 
Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, 
besought Pilate that he might take 
away the body of Jesus: And Pilate 
gave him leave. He came therefore 
and took the body of Jesus. 

LEADER: Joseph of Arimathea was 
a member of the Sanhedrin, a kind of 
Jewish court. He did not approve of 
the plan to kill Jesus, but could do 
nothing to prevent it. Sometimes 
watching a loved one die in pain 
brings faith. It seems to have been 
the case with Joseph of Arimathea, 
because it took not only faith but 
courage to go publicly to Pilate and 
ask for the body of Christ. Had he 
not done this it would probably have 
been thrown into a pit and become 
food for the vultures. Now let’s see 
who else comes into the picture by 
reading verse 39. 

LeacueE: (v. 89) And there came 
also Nicodemus, which at the first 
came to Jesus by night, and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a 
hundred pound weight. Then took 
they the body of Jesus, and wound 
it in linen clothes with the spices, as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury. 

Leaver: The example of Joseph of 
Arimathea seems to have brought an- 
other hidden disciple to light. Nico- 
demus, who had previously come to 
Jesus at night, now comes forward 
with a burial preparation. It was a fra- 
grant mixture of myrrh and _ aloes, 
which was rubbed on the body of the 
dead. Strips of linen were wound 
about each limb of the body. The 
myrrh and aloes were placed in be- 
tween the layers of linen. In verse 41 
the final word is written. Let’s read it. 

LreacuE: (v. 41) Now in the place 
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where he was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new sep- 
ulchre, wherein was never man yet 
laid. There laid they Jesus therefore 
because of the Jews’ preparation day; 
for the sepulchre was nigh at hand. 

LEapEr: This tomb was selected be- 
cause of its nearness to the scene of 
the execution. The Jews were in a 
hurry to complete this task of burial 
so that they would not violate the Sab- 
bath laws. Their loved one had been 
laid to rest. Only the weeping re- 
mained. As we look on this scene it 
seems hard to believe that these 
friends and disciples of Jesus should 
have had so little hope that he would 
rise again. But it was very obvious 
that this was remote from their think- 
ing. The devoted Mary Magdalene 
shows this very clearly in verse 2 of 
chapter 20 when she discovers early 
Sunday morning that the stone was no 
longer at the entrance to the grave. 
Let’s read this verse. 

LeacuE: (v. 2) Then she runneth 
and cometh to Simon Peter, and to 
the other disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and saith to them, “They have taken 
away the Lord out of the spulchre, 
and we know not where they have 
laid him.” 

Leaver: Peter ran to the tomb and 
discovered that this was true. Christ’s 
body was not where they had laid 
him. But even Peter didn’t stop to 
think that Jesus might be alive again. 
The Bible speaks of this in verse 9. 
Let’s read it together. 

Leacue: (20:9) For as yet they 
knew not the scripture, that he must 
rise again from the dead. 

Leaver: Even Mary stood weeping 
at'the tomb. When the angels asked 
why she was crying, she said, “Be- 
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cause they have taken away my Lor 
Even when she saw Jesus alive 
standing beside her, she was so ov 
come with grief, and so totally d 
missing the resurrection from 
thoughts, that she didn’t even rec 
nize him. Look at verse 14. 
Leacue: And when she had th 
said, she turned herself back, and s 
Jesus standing, and knew not that 
was Jesus. Jesus saith unto h 
“Woman, why weepest thouP” S 
supposing him to be the gardner, sa 
unto him, “Sir, if thou have borne h 
hence, tell me where thou hast | 
him, and I will take him away.” 
Leaver: Mary’s grief was so gr 
that she didn’t even recognize t 
miracle of the risen Lord standing 
side her. This same thing happens 
many Christians when, death. strikj 
their homes. They are so absorbed 
grief that they forget the miracle 
life after death which awaits for 
believers. But suddenly with t 
words of Christ the miracle stri 


home. Let’s read the words in t 
16th verse. 
LeacuEe: Jesus saith unto h 


“Mary.” She turned herself, and sa 
unto him, “Rabboni,” which is to s 
“Master.” 

Leaper: And this, of course, ma 
the happy ending of a very sad sto: 
But for us who have followed t 
Lamb of God to the cross, for us w 
have realized that it was our s 
which nailed him there, and for 
who have accepted him as our S 
iour, the best is yet to come. So 
day we, too, shall see Jesus standi 
beside us, alive. Some day we, t 
shall know that there is life after de 
for those who love and _ believe 
Jesus Christ. 
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By Betty Bagger 


LENTY of planning is the key 
to success in this project. Spon- 
soring a “Family Night” can be 
service worthy of the Luther 
igue’s ideals. 
first, decide on the type of pro- 
m you want: (1) Is it to be a 
igregational affair? Good! Check 
t with the pastor and the calendar 
activities so you don’t conflict with 
schedules of other organizations. 
sossible, get the other organizations 
work with you. 
‘For instance, you might decide to 
perate with the missionary soci- 
ss in promoting a congregational 
sion study program. You could 
lly go to town with this year’s 
me of Africa in invitations, decora- 
as, program, etc. All kinds of help- 
‘material is available on this sub- 
+, too. Write to the Women’s Mis- 
aary Society, 1228 Spruce St., Phil- 
tphia 7, Pa., for detailed informa- 
1.) 
2) Is it to be a get-together for 
Zzuers and their families? Fine! 
eck first with the pastor and the 
endar of activities. . . . Then get 
ag with some good publicity, pos- 
;, and invitations. 
'3) Will it begin with a meal, 
h as a box lunch or a covered-dish 
per? This can work well since the 
ole family is invited. The Luther 
sigue could provide cocoa and cof- 
If some of your members have 
sical talent, dinner music could be 
rured. Remember, of course, that 
thing sponsored by a church organ- 
jion should be in keeping with our 
ervance of Lent. Inappropriate 
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Illustrated by Dick Saverland 


Games 
for 
Family Night 


Invite the whole family to 


your March LL get-together 
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festivities or lavish meals should not 
be included. 

(4) How long will it lastP If a 
number of young children will be at- 
tending, youll want to break up be- 
fore their bedtime. Keep in mind: A 
program that is short, but sweet, will 
be much more interesting than one 
that is long, but boring. 

(5) What will the program be? 
Bible charades; an old-fashioned spell- 
ing bee, using Bible names; the film 
strip, “Is Your Home Fun?” (Order 
from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa.); the games listed below, or a 
combination of the suggestions which 
fits best. 


Find your family 

Prepare ahead of time slips of paper 
(in the shape of a Bible, perhaps), 
listing on one side the name of a Bible 
character, and onthe other side, a 
scripture reference concerning him. 
Each one present is to find the other 
members of his “family” and become 
acquainted with them. Some may be 
as follows: 


Peter, Andrew, 
Mark 1:29-31. 

James, John, Zebedee, the mother of 
the Boanerges—Mattehw 20:20-23. 

Mary, Martha, Lazarus—John, chapters 
11 and 12. 

Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulun, 
Issachar, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naphtali, Jo- 
seph, Benjamin—Genesis, chapter 37. 

Isaac, Rebekah, Jacob, Esau—Genesis, 
chapter 27. 

Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Zacharias— 
Luke 1:59-64. 

Ruth, Naomi, Orpah—Ruth, chapter 1. 

Lois, Eunice, Timothy—I| Timothy 1:5. 

Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Jochabed—Ex- 
odus 2:1-10. 


Peter’s mother-in-law— 
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Samuel, Elkanah, Hannah—! Sam 
1:21-28. 

Mary, James, Joses, Simon, Judas— 
thew 13:55-56; Luke 8:18-21. 


Give these slips out discriminat 
especially with regard to young c 
dren, so that they may take part 
the next part of the program, too. 
they are given the incidents ab 
Moses and Samuel and arrangeme 
are made for a leader to work 
these two groups, they will do an 
tertaining job with their improm 
dramatization. 


Family theater 
Each “family” group will be gi 
10 minutes to plan together a fi 
minute dramatization depicting 
event described in the scripture 
erence on the back of their pap 
The members of the audience 
then guess the characters and sc 
The committee should decide if 
scenes must be pantomimed, or if 
tain quotations may be used, o 
some helpful “props” will be a 
able. If the final skit is the inci 
regarding Jesus’ family, a wor 
theme for the evening may be dr 
from Jesus’ statement as given in L 
8:21—“My mother and my bret 
are these which hear the word of 
and do it.” 


Hymn sing 

Close your evening with a sing- 
sion of favorite hymns—being sur 
include some which the smaller 
dren know, too. (By all means ha 
good pianist prepared to play.) 
final hymn could be No. 416 in 
CSB, after which prayer No. 17 
No. 63 in the CYH may be prayed 
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Now it’s back to the African jungle 
d a contest with black magic. When 
2ve gotten our fill of that, we come 
Texas to fight cattle rustlers. Then 
> drop south of the border for a 
ht against the jungles. Now we go 
the Middle West for a forbidden, 
it exciting, bronco bustin’ contest. 


Now to exotic Haiti! There’s war 
sre as usual. Next we experience 
hurricane in Florida, a lake storm 
Michigan, a feud in the Great 
10kies. For more excitement, let’s 
<e our first whaling trip on a voyage 
yund Cape Horn. We finally land 
Burma—a beautiful place in spite 
the head hunters! 

How’s that for an adventurous jour- 
y around the world? 
—Bitt Martin 


Teleuiston 


-EVISION THE MAGIC WINDOW. 
By Frank Denman. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 60 pages. 
Television the Magic Window is a 
orful and readable introduction to 
t familiar, new popular science— 
.. The story behind this magic win- 
w that throws some six million dots 
a screen is a _ great scientific 
(ievement. 
"rank Denman _ introduces the 
der to the “idea men” behind TV— 
ey were working on the cathode- 
tube as early as 1907. He explains 
electron and how it makes TV 
at it is. He takes you with him to 
zarsals for a TV show, then to the 
w itself, and concludes the volume 
a chapters on how a TV set is 
le and how to go about choosing 
ot. 


—-L. C. 
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Correspondents 


California 
Canada 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia-Alabama 
Jackie Baumgartner 
Illinois Don Knudsen 
Indiana saeosteiete sos Phyllis Beatty 
Barbara Heeschen 
Bob Oltmanns 
Kentucky-Tenn. .. Eleanor Guderian 
Maryland Dorothy Meyers 
Michigan Jacqueline Brown 
Midwest Mary Lorensen 
Gloria Sanke 
Mary Ann Derrick 
Neva White 
Doris A. Hertzel 


Marie Gearing 
Paul Fisher 
Rita Burkat 

Mary Wehle 


Mississippi 
Nebraska 


Herbert Hensel 
Carl Martens 
Gus Wedemeyer 
Long Island. .Lucymary Demetrius 
North Carolina Jeff Norris 
Nova Scotia Evelyn Creaser 
Janet Lade 
Central Pennsylvania. .Richard Geib 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Lancaster Robert Marion 
Northampton Leonore Kuntz 
Philadelphia. Gertrude Terraschke 
Pittsburgh Cora Gongaware 
Rocky Mountain Phil Hefner 
South Carolina Stafford Swing 
Martha Nell Wahlberg 
Virginia Ella Mae Utt 
Western Canada. Ann Moertelmeyer 
West Virginia Mary C. Myers 
Wisconsin Helen Haban 
Puerto Rico Curtis Derrick 
British Guiana Elaine Wagner 
Norman Nuding 
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Clatter e e e by conrad, jr. 


LL year long you'll be hearing 
A about “Christian Vocation” — 

the special Luther League of 
America emphasis for 1953. Probably 
the most helpful feature of the Chris- 
tian’ Vocation program. will be the 
“Life Service Road Show.” 

The Life Service Road Show—which 
is supposed to get booking in every 
congregation that has a Luther League 
—won't be as big as Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum Bailey. But it'll be 
more beneficial. It’s aim is to help 
leaguers better understand that every 
Christian has a full-time Christian call- 
ing no matter what he does for a 
living! 

The Lutheran church teaches that 
whether you farm or fiddle, make 
Velon or make victual, your work can 
be as profitable in the sight of God as 
the endeavors of any preacher or pope 
who ever lived. 

How would you like to be a “Chris- 
tian Vocationing” porter? No future, 
you say? A life of living on the receiv- 
ing end of gripes and grumblings. Fair 
pay—if the tips are right. No oppor- 
tunity of real service, etc. 

Within the past few days I was 
making a trip from Columbus, Ohio, 
to Philadelphia. I had been reading 
the Christian Century magazine when 
supper time rolled around. I left it in 
my pew until I got back from dinner. 

When I returned, the Pullman por- 
ter was waiting for me. He was bub- 
bling over to tell me that the Chris- 
tian Century had selected his wife as 
one of the “Leading Church Women 
in the U. S.” The write-up about her 
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was to appear in the next weex’s 
sue (December 10). 

Immediately began a conversa 
that lasted for two hours—except 
the few interruptions that a po 
normally gets in a two-hour perio 

Here was Mr. Clarence P. Jack 
whose wife was vice-president of 
National Council of Churches; she, 
daughter of an A. M. E. Zion Chu 
Bishop; he, the brother of t 
A. M. E. Zion pastors. But Clare 
decided to be a Pullman porter. 
on the basis of information garne 
from our conversation, he may be 
ing much more for the Kingdom 
a fulltime Christian Vocationalist t 
his three preaching brothers. 

ON ANOTHER trip—a long on 
noted that the porter rushed back i 
the car after he helped several P 
maners disembark at a fairly | 
city. He hurried down the aisle, p 
ing up magazines and newspa 
which his riders had left on boar 

Rather than put them in hiding, 
tied a string around them and pla 
them on a pew close to me. I as 
him what was up! He told me 
he always made it a practice to 
up the left-over reading material, 
it up, and then toss it out into 
backyards of homes along the railr 
where he was convinced they got 
newspapers or magazines. 

I saw.to it that LurHER Lire 
in the next batch of pitched-out r 
ing packets. 

Life can be worth living in a 
any vocation just as long as you 
Christ with you! 
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